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“And I intended to get 


a good set of chains tomorrow 


fs 


a DREADNAUGHTS along you are 


prepared for all wintertime emergencies. 


You can drive anywhere, in any kind of weather 
without a worry... if your car is equipped all 
around with Dreadnaught Tire Chains. Traction- 
sure, skid-free, Dreadnaughts make dangerous roads 


safe. 


The exclusive ‘Blue Boy” Fastener makes Dread- 
naughts “easy to put on, easy to take off”. And 
the case-hardened cross-links go extra miles with 
extra economy. 


COLUMBUS-McKINNON 
CHAIN CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Plants: Tonawanda, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio 


In Canada: McKinnon-Columbus Chain, Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 




















Easy to put on 


Easy to take off 
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Get your Dreadnaughts today! 


INAUGHT 


E CHAINS 


DN, CORD AND TRUCK TIRES 


Get 100 50%. IDES F FURS 











more money ta 


shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House in the 
ce morn Est. 35 years. guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 
a Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 


oe eredhganer A 5 ogy 3 ts, do Taxiderm: rk, Sell T aT 
ma’ oal y work. Taps an ra ‘8 
Hunter appers’ Guide < 







Supplies. Our 450 page s’ and Tr. tells how to be 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Pam, stc. ay zeer Hides, Furs, Tal- 
a rite ice List. 


ANDERSCH BROS., ‘Dept. 7.” MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PROTECT THE Fat stock shows have 

CLUB BOYS been having trouble 
with entries that have been “plugged.” 
To protect club boys from contact with 


this practice, as well as to straighten out 
the situation generally, reforms are un- 
der way. The article on page 3 describes 
the situation. 


FOR CLUB On page 6 is outlined a new 
MEMBERS type of judging contest for 
which this paper is giving special prizes, 
Four-H club boys will be especially in- 
terested, Read, too, the message from 
John P. Wallace, on page 13. The girls 
have two fine pages on 14 and 15. 

THE SPIRIT OF For years, Mrs. Ashby 
THE SEASON has been writing sto- 
ries of the Christmas season that are 
markedly successful in embodying the 
spirit of this time of year. A new story 
appears on page 8 this week. 


MORE FARM ‘The _ photograph page, 

PHOTOS which we hope to make a 
regular feature, appears this week on 9. 
Note the request for pictures of three or 
four generations of farmers on the same 
farm. 


WITH THE FARM Every farmer who 

HOMEMAKERS likes biscuits’ will 
probably take pains to leave this week’s 
issue open at page 16, so his wife will be 
sure to see the article on that page. Of 
course, there’s a risk. His wife may read, 
“But I Don’t Like That,’ and prove to 
him that he’s really responsible for the 
fact that the youngsters won't eat their 
spinach without a battle. 


FIXING UP THE Are there some pieces 

FARM HOME of furniture in the at- 
tic that you have been planning to fix up 
in spare time? The article on page 11 
may offer some suggestions. 


FARM AND If you have a radio, you 
FEED LOT have two chances to get 
Mr. Thompson's ideas on farm manage- 
ment. In addition to his page in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead (page 
10 this week), he talks over WHO at 
12:45 Mondays and Fridays, 
THE SEASON OF Last week, the Iowa 
CONVENTIONS | shippers held their 
annual meeting. A report appears on 
page 6. A summary of the national Farm 
Bureau meeting is on page 12. 
WINDING UP THE On pages 19 and 22 
SERIALS there begin the fi- 
nal installments of the two serials. Have 
you enjoyed them? Write us what you 
thought of them and whether you want 
more of the same sort. 


FARM BOARD AND In the article on 
THE LAND BANKS page 7, our Wash- 
ington correspondent reports on the effort 
to have the Farm Board take over the 
direction of the federal farm loan system, 
An editorial comment on this appears on 
page 4. 


THANKS FOR Again we want to 
THE LETTERS thank the readers who 
are taking the trouble to write in to tell 
us what they like in the paper and what 
they don’t like. This is a great help to 
us. It is also a great help to readers in 
the long run, since it helps get them the 
kind of articles and stories they like 
best. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Next week we resume Henry A. 
Wallace’s articles on his European 
trip and announce the plans for travel 
of Rev. J. T. Nichols. Look for the 
monthly profit and loss charts on feed- 
ing, for enlarged departments, includ- 
ing “The Voice of the Farm,” and for 
the first of a series of poultry articles. 
Coming soon is a new serial by M. P. 
Allen, author of the “Speck and Bill” 
stories. Like his others, this is a 
story of farm and small town that 
combines a detective story plot, lots 
of action and all sorts of humor. 


















































































































SAMPLES OF 
MAYWORTH 
SEEDS 


MAY'S Money-Saving 
SEED CATALOG 
WRITE FOR IT 





Herc's the Lowest 
Price in Years 


nom 9Weet Clover 


This unhulled seed is the finest I ever saw. 

comes direct from the best producing section a $ -90 
the country. You can't duplicate my price and per Bu 
get as fine a grade any place in the councry. I 0m 
also can supply you with hulled and ift 

clover at proportionate savings Bags Frex 


1 Can Save You REAL Money 


on fine Grimm from Monta: nd Utah; hi Alfalfas 
Dakotas, Montana, 'Uah, Netessia, “9 > 
Red Clover and Grass seeds of all kinds. All cleamed and 
eady for your farm. 


Write for my big, new FREE Farm 
Seed Catalog. It will save you money. 


| MAY SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Dept. 6 Shenandoah, lowa 
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Saves You Money on 
Farm Lighting 


Ask your dealer for 
NATIONAL in the RED 
DRUM. If he cannot 
supply, write us. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE 

SALES CORPORATION 

342 Madison Ave., New York 
Coast to Coast Service 



















Grinds more ear corn or 
small grain with less power 
than any other mill. Doesn't 
warm the feed. Lathe-centered 
Burrs may be changed in three 
minutes. Patented sure release 
“safety key’? prevents break- 
age. ‘Try it 20 days free. Write 
> today for booklet. 
SPARTAN MANUFACTURING CO. 

552 Main Street Pontiac, tl. 
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Steers That Get Their Backs Lifted 


Fat Stock Shows to Adopt New Regulations to Prevent ‘‘Plugging’’ 





not new, but since the prac- 

tice has crept into use on 

the steers shown by junior exhibit- 
ors, it has come to the attention of 
| the general public. ‘‘Plugging”’ is 
the name applied to the operation 
of inserting any one of a dozen dif- 
ferent oils, greases or chemicals 
under the skin of a fat animal to 


FP est uom, show eattle is 





up depressions, 


In the effort to make steers look absolutely smooth in the judg- 
ing ring, various means have been used by some showmen to fill 
This practice of injecting oils or chemicals is 
known as ‘‘plugging.’’ Lately it has crept into use in another field, 
that of calves shown by junior exhibitors. Stock show officials 
are about to make a determined effort to clean up the practice. 
The article on this page gives a picture of the situation. 


fillers that are used can be posi- 
tively identified while the animal is 
alive. The judge, in handling an 
animal, might be certain that it was 
plugged, but the showman would go 
unchallenged, because the judge 
could be mistaken, and those who 
practice deception are much more 
aggressive in their defense than the 
‘*side line’’ is in attempting to stop 











fill up depressions. At every 

major fair this season, where fat 

animals were shown in large numbers, there 
were charges that different animals had been 
‘‘nlugged.’’ Since these steers have been 
slaughtered, some of the charges were found 
to be true, while others were unfounded, As 
a result of this condition, every fair manager 
and judge has been placed in a compromising 
position; many junior exhibitors have been dis- 
ecuraged, and the public has been made sus- 
picious. 

No one knows where the practice of ‘‘plug- 
ging’’ cattle started, but it can be assumed 
that it started with the cutting of ties. <A tie 
is the big dimple that often appears in the 
middle of the back of a fat steer. Originally, 
these ties were removed by massaging. Later 
it was found they could be removed by cut- 
ting a small tendon-like cord that is fastened 
to the skin and to the bone below, causing the 
tie. By filling this depression, the back was 
made perfectly level. Extending the practice 
of filling the other parts of the body developed 
our present system of animal beauty culture. 


Beauty Specialists Have Own Compounds 


Liquid paraffin, lard, linseed oil, cottonseed 
oil, tallow, argyrol, iodine, air and saline solu- 
tions have been used to plug animals. Differ- 
ent substances are used at different points in 
the carcass, and each animal beauty specialist 
who resorts to these practices apparently has 
his own compound. 

When handling a fat steer that has been 
filled, a judge finds the ‘‘ plugging’’ very hard 
to detect, because of the many different sub- 
stances which are used. Lard, mixed with the 
tight proportion of oil, heated and smoothed 
out under the skin, seems to be a favorite. 
After pushing the flesh down with a finger, 
where lard solutions have been used, it ordi- 
narily does not come back to its original shape 
immediately. Thinner oils produce a flabby 
feeling. Argyrol apparently only irritates and 
expands the fatty tissue at the point where it 
is injected. Argyrol is probably the hardest 
to detect. One cattle beauty specialist, in or- 
der to perfect his work, is reported to have used 


-a bunch of chickens for experimental purposes. 


The effects of the different fillers used was 
later determined by killing the chickens. 
Most fillers are irritating and infections have 


| been known to result from all the substances 


that have been used. The carcasses of filled 
‘animals tell a rather pitiful story. If the in- 
‘jection was recent, the filler itself can be found, 


analyzed and its identity determined, In cases 


‘where considerable time has elapsed after an 
“animal has been filled, the carcass usually looks 
as if it had been terribly bruised, and in many 


‘tases dead tissue is found. One of the workers 
“m a packing plant, after the slaughter of one 





This is the way a carcass looks after the 
steer has been “plugged” to make it look smooth 
in the show-ring. Notice the dark spots at tail- 
head, loin and front flank. 











of the show steers, remarked that it must have 
had a new brand of warbles. 

A glance at the photograph will give the 
reader an idea of the points that are filled in 
order to make an animal smooth. Few of the 


the practice. 

Those in charge of junior work 
report that ‘‘ plugged’’ animals have been found 
in increasing numbers among those owned by 
junior exhibitors, They have been found to gech 
an extent that steps are being considered to stop 
the practice or to recognize ‘‘ plugging’’ as part 
of the show-yard practice and teach the remov- 
ing of ties and the filling of depressions in a 
scientific manner. 


« There is a division of opinion as to what 


should be done. Even among colleges, it has 
been said that some teach how to remove ties, 
and, thru suggestion, show how to fill depres- 
sions. Others frown on any of the so-called 
animal beauty culture practices, and still oth- 
ers even refuse to show their fat steers in the 
leading shows because they feel they are meet- 
ing unfair competition. 

In nearly every instance, the work of ‘‘ plug- 
ging’’ calves, shown by junior exhibitors, has 
been done by experienced men, and will pre- 
sumably only be stopped when adequate means 
are taken to detect any filler. The leading 
shows have had the matter of ‘‘ plugging’’ cat- 
tle under discussion for some time, and it is 
reported that they are preparing rules that 
will give all junior exhibitors an equal footing 
in the show-ring. 


Great Difference in Cut-Out Value 


Since there is a great difference in the cut- 
out value and quality of meat between differ- 
ent steers, improvement in livestock has prob- 
ably advanced as far as it can by straight Judg- 
ing practices, There should be a definite hook- 
up between show-ring and slaughter floor, that 
would reveal what is under the skin. Steer 
classes could be made the testing grounds for 
all breeding cattle if the major fairs would 
demand that all steers winning ribbons at these 
shows be slaughtered at the fair where they are 
shown, and the carcasses placed. The least the 
fairs can do is to withhold all premium money 
until carcasses of winning steers are inspected. 

Carcass inspection would be simplified by co- 
operating with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which maintains licensed veteri- 
narians as inspectors in all packing plants. Pre- 
mium money in many cases would be delayed, 
but there would be little chance for mistake, for 
apparently ‘‘plugged’’ steers show the evidence 
upon careass inspection for several months. 

‘*Plugging’’ animals shown by junior contes- 
tants, in order to deceive the judge or the pur- 
chaser, is just as bad as misrepresentation of 
ages, which is not tolerated, or the breaking of 
any other rule which results in disqualification. 
A rule against ‘‘plugging’’ should be adopted 
and rigidly enforced. The desire to win should 
not lead to bad practices and deception. "We 
ean not afford to have our young folks edu- 
cated the wrong way. ; 
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PROTECT THE BOYS 


N PAGE 3 of this week’s issue is told an 
amazing story of the things which are 
done to steers to make them seem to be that 
which they really are not. Some of our finest 
farm boys have learned in their club work that 
it is often necessary to deceive the judge in 
order to win. Some of these surgical methods 
may possibly be justified in the case of old 


show-men who have been taught to look on the. 


whole thing as a mere game. But we are quite 
sure every one will agree that the whole club 
movement will be done great damage if the 
practice is allowed to spread. 

The problem in fitting a calf is to produce 
value for the packer. If our boys become too 
skilled in deceiving the judge, we shall either 
have to discontinue calf club work or else 
slaughter the calves and judge them on the 
hook with the cold, impartial eye of the packer 
who is catering to the consumer. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
RESIDENT HOOVER has handled the 
threatened business depression in a splen- 

didly constructive way. The railroads are go- 
ing to spend $800,000,000 next year on rolling 
stock, and the public utilities are planning to 
build new plants to the extent of nearly 
$2,000,000,000. Road building and other con- 
struction work by the state and federal govern- 
ments will doubtless amount to $2,000,000,000. 
Of course; much of this would have been done 
anyway, but the stimulus of the Hoover con- 
ferences may have brought about a 5 per cent 
or even 10 per cent increase in the plans for 
business expenditure in 1930. A 5 per cent 
increase would undoubtedly prevent business 
depression, and a 10 per cent increase will prob- 
ably give us quite unusual prosperity by late 
1930. 

So far so good, but we must look ahead and 


gee what happens when the stimulus of these 


special efforts wears off. Installment buying 


“vas used to pull us out of the last business de- 


_ pression, but now it can’t be used any more 





because it is only good once. The various ex- 
pansion devices which are now proposed can 
also be used but the once, and then we shall 
have to find something else to keep business 
from falling into depression. Of course, there 
is always something new coming up, but now 
that Hoover has started the idea of definite 
government planned prosperity for business, 
we must think farther ahead than ever before. 

The two most important things in planned 
prosperity, as we see it, are increased purchas- 
ing power for farmers and increased purchas- 
ing power for Europe. Both of these can be 
helped by a more liberal monetary policy on 
the part of the Federal Reserve Board and by 
lower tariffs on industrial products. We would 
not advocate lowering of the tariff to a point 
where men would be thrown out of work, but 
we would like to see enough competition with 
Kuropean products in the American market 
so that the tariff could not be used as a price 
fixing device. If we use both our tariff and 
our monetary power for purposes of inter- 
national justice, there will be much less likeli- 
hood of a really serious world-wide depression 
after the temporary effects of the stimuli now 
being applied have worn off. 





LEGGE HOLDS HIS GROUND 


S WE reported the other week, great pres- 

sure is being brought by some _ business 
groups upon President Hoover and the Farm 
Board, to foree less aggressive action in the 
field of marketing. The board of directors of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently passed a resolution to the effect that the 
chamber ‘‘favored cooperative marketing only 
so far as it did not discriminate against other 
business enterprises.’’ 

Chairman Legge suggested that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was asking that 
the Farm Board ‘‘hang its clothes on a hickory 
limb, but not go near the water.’’ He declared: 
‘*Tf we are to go as slow as the chamber seems 
to want, then a 21-year-old boy should be made 
chairman of the board, because we men in our 
middle sixties will not live long enough to carry 
out, or even begin to carry out, such a pro- 
gram.”’ 

Suggesting that the speculators were the ones 
who were worrying, Chairman Legge said: 
‘‘The only fellow who has any real concern in 
the matter is the man who deals in pink tickets 
instead of wheat.’’ 

The Farm Board has; however, agreed to 
hear whatever case can be made by the grain 
and milling trades. Each group has been asked 
to name a committee to present its point of 
view to the board. 

Farm members of congress are having some 
good laughs over the situation. Groups now 
opposing the act were decidedly in favor of it 
at the time the bill went thru. Possibly they 
felt then that the act would be ineffective, and 
that its passage would lay the ghost of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill forever. Now that the 
Hoover act is showing that it has teeth, and 
the Farm Board is working hard to carry out 
the stated purposes of the act, some of the old 
opponents of the farm-sponsored legislation are 
apparently beginning to feel dismally sure that 
they guessed wrong when they let the bill go 
thru. 





‘BORROWING MONEY ON FARM LAND 


N PAGE 7 of this issue, our Washington 

correspondent has a story about how hard 
it may be to renew mortgages on March 1, 
1930. We believe he is too pessimistic, that the 
eredit situation will loosen up considerably 
during the next two months. There is ap- 
parently a much better demand for the federal 
land bank bonds now than there was several 
months ago. For a time, the federal land bank 
people were short of funds, because the high 
interest rates at New York made it difficult 


for them to sell their bonds. Farmers who 
have federal land bank loans are in so much 
better shape than men who have to renew loans 
and pay a big commission, that we can hardly 
blame Dickinson and Brookhart. for wanting 
to make more of this federal money available 
at once. However, we are not at all sure that 
placing the federal land banks under the Farm 
Board will act as Dickinson and Brookhart 
hope. The federal land banks have not been to 
blame for the stock speculation and high in- 
terest rates of the past year. 





PLAN AHEAD FOR SCHOOLS 


UITE frequently lately we have run across 
rural townships that have put up a set of 
new district school buildings, They are usually 
good buildings, equipped up to the level of 
standard schools. The community is proud of 
them. 

Yet we wonder if this is really good business 
for the township. Look back a few years. We 
remember a township that put up eight new 
huildings three years ago. Three are closed 
now. Apparently they will stay closed. Yet the 
five schools left are not arranged to give the 
greatest service to the whole area. Some of the 
children from the districts where schools are 
closed have to go a good ways. 

Wouldn’t it have been better three years ago 
if the township had figured out that it would 
have only pupils enough for five schools and 
had built these five so that every child in the 
township would be within easy walking dis- 
tance of a school. Perhaps it would have paid 
to group four districts together and make a 
two-room school. Perhaps some other combina- 
tion would have been best. One thing is sure, 
and every family in the township agrees to it; 
money was wasted and pupils inconvenienced 
when those eight new schools were built three 
years ago. 

If some of the school buildings in your town- 
ship need replacing, stop and figure before you 
go ahead. Is there a chance that some of these 
schools will be closed in a few years? Is it pos- 
sible to combine districts, possibly with a good 
one-room school on the border line between two 
districts, possibly with a good two-room school 
on the spot where four districts center? 

Figure ahead before you build. If you don’t, 
there will be money wasted. Far worse, some 
children may be forced to go a long way to a 
crowded school when for the same or less money 
they might have adequate school room and 
better teaching close at hand. 





THE BUTTER DROP 

BUTTER prices are 10 cents a pound lower 
than they were a year ago at this time, and 
dairymen are beginning to have a taste of what 
the corn, hog and wheat men have suffered a 
considerable part of the time during the past 
seven years. That.trouble should finally come 
to the dairymen is not altogether surprising. 
Many of the dairy leaders have gone ahead 
preaching expansion year after year without 
regard to fundamental economic prospects. ‘Too 
many of the dairymen felt that they could hide 
safely behind the tariff wall of 12 cents a 
pound on butter, failing to take into account 
the fact that only a slight increase in produe- 
tion or a slight decrease in consumption would 
put dairy products on the international market. 
We hope the dairymen are not in trouble for 
any great length of time, and if they use intel- 
ligence they need not be. The first thing is to 
cull the herd closer than ever, sending not only 
the boarder cows to market, but perhaps even 
some of those which have just barely been get- 

ting by. 
Dairymen should not feel that their situation 
can be materially helped by the tariff. The 
one outstanding thing to be done is to cut down 


the production which has been brought on by’ 


the relatively favorable prices during the past 


seven years. 
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WHY THE ENGLISH BEAT US AND 
HOW WE BEAT THEM 


A NEW YORK friend writes: 

‘*Would it be possible for you to tell your 
readers the yield of wheat and oats per acre 
in England and in Iowa, and then explain the 
reason for the difference? As you know, I am 
a civil engineer and a mighty poor farmer. But 
it was plain to be seen, when I was in England 
in 1926, that the yields of oats and wheat were 


much greater than we get in the United States, 
and I would be much interested in knowing the 
reason for the difference.’’ 

The average yield of oats in England is about 
48 bushels, and of wheat 32 bushels. For Iowa, 
the comparable figure for oats is 38 bushels 
and for wheat 19 bushels. Possibly the Iowa 
oat figure should be cut down a little because 
of the fact that the English oats weigh much 
heavier per bushel than do our oats. In brief, 
we may say, therefore, that English small grain 
yields fully 50 per cent more per acre than 
does ours. Does this imply that the Iowa farm- 
er is doing a miserably poor job of farming? 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that in England they put only their very best 
land into crops. The greater part of England 
is in grass. In the second place, the British 
climate being about ten degrees cooler than ours 
during June and July, is far better adapted to 
small grain than is our climate. Our oat yields 
always increase very materially in seasons 
which are cooler than usual during the early 
summer. In the third place, the British spend 
several times as much as we do in the way of 
man labor and fertilizer per acre of small grain. 

Should we imitate the British by putting only 
a small percentage of our land into crops and 
then putting on that small area a large quan- 
tity of man labor and fertilizer? Possibly a 
slight move in this direction might be all right, 
especially with respect to the more liberal use 
of fertilizer. However, there are sound eco- 
nomic reasons for the differences between Brit- 
ish agriculture and Iowa agriculture, and Brit- 
ish farmers who have come to Iowa in recent 
years have found that it pays best to farm in 
much the same manner as their Iowa neighbors. 

In order that our civil engineer friend may 
have a better opinion of Iowa farmers, we 
would like to say that they produce several 
times as much in the way of crops per hour of 
man labor as the British farmer. It is the out- 
put per hour of labor rather than the output 
per acre of land which seems to have most to do 
with the prosperity of the people living on the 
land. There is no more reason for urging our 
farmers to adopt the more laborious hand pro- 
cesses of Europe than there is for urging our 
textile people to go back to hand weaving. Of 
course, it is true that the hand woven product 
is <uperior in many respects to that of the ma- 
Cliue, Just as it is true that larger crops can 
be obtained per acre by the intensive European 
methods than by the extensive methods which 
we employ in the United States. 





‘““MINE-RUN”’ UTILITY SHOWS 


CYNE of the most futile things in the world 
; is for a farmer and his family to spend 
all of their spare time for months in hand- 
picking a bushel of shelled corn or a bushel of 
Oats in order to enter for a prize in a show. 
True it is that the final result is beautiful to 
look at, but every one knows that it can not 
reproduce itself, and that it does not reflect 
the ability of the man as a farmer. 
Fortunately, the people running fairs and 
shows are beginning to sense this situation. 
Word comes from Nebraska of a utility potato 
show, where the potatoes entered will be picked 
at random from the bags which the grower has 
Graded and sacked ready for commercial ship- 
ment. The bag is picked out by an inspector 





and sealed without the inspector looking in- 
side of it. 

The corn show people at Ames this year are 
trying to do the same kind of thing. They have 
a commercial corn class which is supposed to 
represent the ‘‘mine-run’’ of the farmer’s crib, 
and the corn is judged on the basis of how it 
wouid sell on the market. Anyone who wants 
to enter this class can get information concern- 
ing it from Joe Robinson, at Ames, Iowa. The 
day will soon be here when it will mean much 
more to win the commercial corn class than to 
have the most beautiful ten-ear sample which 
the world ever saw. 











Odds and Ends 





‘| 





SOME day, our farmers are going to become 
as tremendously interested in money as they 
were forty years ago, when Bryan and the 
Populists conducted their great campaign of 
education. It is beeause I am so sure of this 
that I have been acting as one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Stable Money Association for the 
past seven or eight years. Of course, Bryan 
and the Populists were not always sound in the 
remedies which they suggested, but they were 
absolutely right in calling attention to the 
world-wide troubles caused by gold shortage 
during the eighties and nineties. 

Many of the people connected with the Stable 
Money Association now feel that we are com- 
ing into another period when gold shortage will 
cause us serious trouble. They point out that 
unless we find ways of economizing gold, prices 
of all kinds will gradually fall during the next 
twenty years. This would be a very serious 
matter for all classes of society except those 
whose money comes chiefly from bonds, mort- 
gages and fixed salaries. Farmers especially 
would be injured. 

The cure offered is joint action on the part of 
the central banks of the different nations, to 
make it possible to get along with less gold in 
international transactions. This idea is appar- 
ently being helped now by the big international 
bank which has been started at Basle, Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of transferring repara- 
tions from Germany to the allied nations, In- 
evitably, the big central banks of the world, 
including our own Federal Reserve Bank, will 
be meeting more or less unofficially at Basle 
from time to time. For a time, this bank will 
doubtless move very cautiously, as our own 
ederal Reserve System did back in 1914 and 
1915. After a time, however, when the repre- 
sentatives of the different central banks be- 
come acquainted with each other, they should 
find it possible to do many constructive things 
in addition to bringing about the transfer of 
the German reparations with the least harm 
possible. Certain economists are predicting 
that this bank will deal with the problem of 
the general price level. In such ease, our 
farmers will be interested in this bank as well 
as in our own Federal Reserve System. At any 
rate, we are now coming upon a period of in- 
creasing gold scarcity, just as we were back in 
the seventies. 

W HEN Black and Murray, the economists 

at the Iowa State College, sent out a call 
to the managers of chain farms to come in for 
a conference, they expected an attendance of 
only fifteen or twenty. Actually, fifty or sixty 
came in. Apparently, this chain or syndicate 
farming system has taken a much deeper hold 
in this state than many of us had suspected. Of 
course, we have always had chain farming with 
us, but it is only now that the rules of the sys- 
tem are being worked out with some degree of 
eare. The managers of the chain farms are get- 
ting together in such states as Iowa and Illi- 
nois to determine what is a fair charge for their 


services and what they could do to help each 
other in cooperative buying of certain prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately, many of these men have 
a financial rather than a farm background. 
However, they are eager to learn, and if the 
farm managers I saw at Ames are typical, f am 
inclined to think that the tenants in a chain 
farming system will get along somewhat better 
than the average tenant. 


HAVE been told again and again in recent 

weeks that the newly discovered method of 
quick freezing fish and meat threatens to revo- 
lutionize the entire packing and butcher busi- 
ness, One rumor is to the effect that one of the 
large Chicago packers and the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey have entered into an 
arrangement to sell this meat done up in neat 
packages, in the filling stations. Another ru- 
mor has it that the drug stores, under this new 
system, can go into the meat business, and are 
preparing to do so. No wonder the laboring 
men belonging to the butchers’ union are 
alarmed. 

Some of the packers think that this new sys- 
tem will result in a demand for a lighter type 
of hogs. <A pig well finished at a weight of 
from 190 to 200 pounds, will probably be the 
ideal. The problem is to put finish on hogs 
at this light weight. If they can be well fin- 
ished, the packers are delighted with them, be- 
cause they make the handy type of small cut 
which appeals most strongly to the modern con- 
sumer. \ 

Lard, apparently, is being pushed more and ‘ 
more out of the market by vegetable oil sub- 
stitutes. The packers would like to start a cam- 
paign of education concerning the merits of 
lard, but they hesitate to do so because lard 
varies so much in its quality from time to time, 
depending on the kind of hog which produces 
the lard. 

These various changes which are going on in 
the packing business must be watched by farm- 
ers producing hogs, because eventually it is 
going to be necessary to modify the type of 
hog and the methods of feeding to meet the new 
situation. It may be necessary to have two 
quite distinct types of hogs—the one especially 
adapted to producing meat of the highest qual- 
ity at 190 pounds in weight, and the other 
adapted to converting large quantities of corn 
into lard at a weight of 300 to 400 pounds. In 
breeding and feeding this heavy type of hog, 
special attention should be paid to producing a 
type with a high quality of lard. 


HEN I was in Adams county, Iowa, in late 

November, I had a chance to meet Judge 
Towner, who was governor of Porto Rico for a 
number of years. Previous to that, he was a 
member of congress, but now he has settled 
down at Corning. The judge is seventy years 
old, but is much interested in the political situ- 
ation in Iowa, and especially in the revision of 
our tax laws. 

He has studied the matter. sufficiently so 
that he sees we need a revision from top to bot- 
tom. When he first became governor of Porto 
Rico, he found a similar situation and met the 
problem by calling in from outside a man who 
had made a special study of taxes. This man 
made recommendations which were adopted. 
Certain interests in the island fought the new 
law, and the matter had to be carried to the 
supreme court of the United States. But Gov- 
ernor Towner won out, and the people who had 
been trying to evade the new law were forced 
to pay their taxes with penalties and back 
interest. HENRY A. WALLACE. 





If we really all acknowledge the Lord as our 
Father, as our Creator, then the relation we sustain 
to each other is that of brethren; and if we be 
brethren to all mankind, then we owe to each and 
every one the same measure of love that we give 
to ourselves.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Judging the Cut-Out Value of Live Hogs 


Prizes for Boys Who Rank High in Contest on Valuing Market Hogs 





F YOU knew the value of dif- 
ferent cuts of meat in a hog, 
could you place a class of mar- 

ket hogs on foot on the basis of the 
way they would cut out? Thru the 
cooperation of the extension de- 
partment of the Iowa State Col; 
lege, the Iowa Packing Company 
and the Iowa State Fair, boys of 
Iowa will have an opportunity to 
test their skill in the valuation of 





FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead will offer $50 in cash 
prizes—$20 first prize, $15 second, $10 third and $5 fourth, to the 
judging team ranking the highest in a fat hog valuation contest. 
Club leaders will have an opportunity to develop and train judging 
teams in a new field that is of vital interest to every producer. The 
value of the different animals used in this contest will be deter- 
mined after slaughter by cutting the carcass into its various com- 
mercial cuts and determining their wholesale value. 


lies showed a spread of six cents 
or more. This accounts for the 
fact that animals which are too 
heavy or over fitted, as were the 
winning barrows referred to pre- 
viously, do not cut out well. 

It might be said that a hog could 
be divided into two parts, one-half 
of him represented by five lean 
cuts, hams, loins, bellies, Boston 
butts and pienie shoulders. These 
five cuts were worth, in October, 








market hogs on hoof. 

The accompanying photograph 
might lead one to believe that such an under- 
taking was a hopeless task, yet hogs in general 
are bought and sold on this basis. It is possibly 
true that the shifting wholesale value of the 


there may be a lowering of dressing percentage 
combined with a poor grade of bacon that more 
than offsets the advantages gained by the loins. 
It is public knowledge that most of the barrows 
winning at the various 








shows, while they dress 
out well, furnish cuts too 
heavy to sell. Standards 
that have-been applied in 
these shows will be only 
partly applicable in plae- 
ing market hogs from a 
valuation standpoint. 
Any boy who will fa- 
miliarize himself with 
the different cuts of a 
hog and their approxi- 
mate value, should be 
able to become fairly ef- 








Market value depends in great part on the way 


various cuts are not kept clearly in mind by 
either buyer or seller. This accounts for the 
grouping in the same weight class to be market- 
ed at the same price, of animals that have a 
wide variation in their actual cut-out value. We 
wish te know if the hogs that are lumped to- 
gether in one market class, and that yet differ 
widely in cut-out value, can be told apart. We 
think they can, and are offering $50 in prizes 
to club teams who make the most creditable 
showing in placing several market hog classes 
on the hoof according to the way they will 
cut out, 

Placing a class of market hogs on this basis 
does not seem so difficult when you realize 
that about 60 per cent of the returns from a 
slaughtered hog come from three cuts—hams, 
loins and bacon. Any one of these cuts sells 
for from 10 to 20 cents a pound more than the 
meat from the jowl and for from 5 to 15 cents 
more than lard. 

Bacon is graded at the flank end, and an ani- 
mal with a poor flank is apt to have the entire 
bacon strip graded down. Loins decrease in 
value with weight, and if an aitimal cuts a high 


: percentage of loins because of extreme length, 


ficient in placing a class 
of market hogs on this 
basis. Club leaders who 
expect to train a team for this contest must re- 
member that they are entering a field in which 
comparatively little work has been done. Teams 
training for the contest should attend butcher- 
ing demonstrations or ar- 


the hogs cut up. 


an average of about seventeen 
cents a pound, coming from a 200-pound hog, 


and about twelve cents a pound from a 300- 


pound hog. 

The other half of the hog was worth about 
eight cents a pound in the light hog and eight 
and one-half cents in the heavy hog. The in- 


ereased amount of lard raised the value of the . 


waste cuts, such as fat back, clear plate, etc., of 
the heavy animal. Applying the above prices to 
the 300-pound hog, we would expect him to cut 
out about $10.25 per hundredweight. Deduct- 
ing 10 per cent for cost of slaughtering, curing, 
packing and shipping, he should be worth $9.25 
on foot. The hog weighing 200 pounds should 
eut out $12.50 per hundredweight and should 
be worth $11.35 on foot. 

While the hog has been divided into two 
equal parts, for the purpose of illustrating 
our point, the judges in these contests must 
always remember that a hog may vary as much 
as five per cent either way. Two hogs, each 
of them weighing 200 pounds on the hoof, 
one cutting only 45 per cent of the five euts 
named, and the other cutting 55 per cent, 
would be nearly $1 per hundredweight apart 
in value. 





range for their local 
butcher to show them the 
various cuts from the 
hog. These cuts should 
be clearly in the minds 
of all contestants. They 
should know the approx- 
imate value of each cut 
and its importance in the 
cut-out value of the hog. 

‘There is a wide spread 
in the value of different 
cuts of meat, according 
to weight. In October, 
light hams were worth 
over two and one-half 
cents a pound more than 
heavy hams, light loins 
maintained a spread of 
at least six cents a pound 
over heavy loins, and bel- 








mo fF 
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What will this club boy’s pigs be worth? 


Iowa Shippers to Back Farm Board 


Livestock Federation Has Record Crowd at Tenth Annual Meeting 


tenth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Livestock Shippers was held in Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, December 11 to 13, 
inclusive. It was unquestionably the best attend- 
ed meeting the organization has ever held. 
There was harmony thruout, and an apparent 
unanimity of opinion among the membership 
as to methods of procedure in the future and a 
keen appreciation of the progress that has been 
made so far in the cooperative selling of live- 
stock. At the same time, there was an atmos- 
phere pervading the conference indicative of a 
realization that the work of the association has 
barely begun, but that the experience gained so 
far will make it possible to do bigger and better 
things in the future. 
The association pledged itself to support and 


aid the Federal Farm Board to make the farm 


marketing act a success. A resolution to that 
effect was unanimously adopted at the close 
of the meeting. A request was also made that 
in the set-up of the proposed national livestock 
marketing association, nothing be done to take 
away local control of local cooperative market- 
ing agencies. The need for larger selling units, 
such as district federations in Iowa, was recog- 
nized in order to give the producers greater bar- 
gaining power. Continuation of the research 
work which the association is conducting in co- 
operation with the extension service of Iowa 
State College was advocated. Direct selling to 
packers by organized groups was approved 
whenever the returns to the farmer could there- 
by be enhanced, while shipping to cooperative 
commission companies was advocated under 
conditions when this promises to bring the pro- 


ducer the high net dollar. The practice of grad- 
ing and sorting of hogs was urged and the early 
establishment of standard grades, it was be- 
lieved, would prove of great value to the mar- 
keting of livestock of all classes. 

The old officers were re-elected to serve for 
another year. O. J. Kalsem, Huxley, was re- 
elected president, while the other officers re- 
elected were: Knute Espe, Huxley, secretary; 
A. E. Hurch, Marengo, vice-president; J. C. 
Williamson, Chariton, treasurer. Directors for 
the coming year are: T. R. Rheim, Garner; W. 
R. Thompson, Perry; S. G. Thompson, Center 
Junction; Eddie Flatness, Northwood, all of 
whom were re-elected. L. E. Staker, Wood- 
ward, and A. V. Borman, Graettinger, were 
elected for the first time. 


The conference was formally opened in the’ 
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afternoon of the first day by President O. J. 
Kalsem, who called attention to the fact that 
ten years ago, when the state association was 
organized, there were approximately 150 ship- 
ping associations in Iowa. Today, he stated, 
there are 640 or more. He brought out the 
thought that general farming conditions are 
rapidly changing, and that the same is true of 
the livestock business. It was his opinion that 
the livestock shippers should try to adjust them- 
selves to present conditions rather than endeav- 
or to change conditions that are inevitable. A 
good deal was said about the service a state as- 
suciation ean render the livestock industry as a 
whole when properly financed. That is to say. 
if more shipping associations could be persuad- 
ed to join the state association and pay the mod- 
erate fee of half a cent per ewt. for hogs sold, 
toward finaneing the association, better and 
considerably more effective work could be done 
in the future. 

While most of the member associations are 
sending in their dues regularly each month, 
sume of them are not so prompt in this respect, 
the president declared. Some are making their 
contributions semi-annually or annually, and 
the dues of some are back several years. As pres- 
ident of the shippers’ association, Mr. Kalsem 
urged the importance of giving their state or- 
vanization the financial support that it must 
have to render the service to the livestock in- 
dustry it should provide. 

In conelusion, Mr. Kalsem said: ‘‘T want to 
say that tremendous changes are taking place 


. . . - 
which are having a far-reaching effect. We 


must stick together, study our problems care- 
fully and remake our associations to meet the 
new problems as well as the old familiar ones 
that are still with us. It is said that progress 
is limited, first, by the distance to which the 
leaders are willing to go, and, second, by the 
willingness of the members to follow. We shall 
progress only as far as officers, directors, man- 
agers and members inform themselves and are 
willing to take responsibility and part in the 
building of cooperative marketing associations 
in the state.’’ 


The Secretary’s Report 


Knute Espe, seeretary of the association, gave 
an interesting report of the work of the past 
year. He spoke at some length of the services 
which the state association rendered during the 
year. He divided these services into personal 
services to individual associations and group 
services to shippers of the state as a whole. In 
mentioning the state-wide services, he referred 
to freight rate hearings, the activities of the 
shippers’ advisory board, the uniform grading 
of hogs, uniform trade practices, organiza- 
tion of county and district groups, district sell- 
ing, legislative work and other matters of sim- 
ilar import dealing with the organization as a 
whole. In referring to the advantages accruing 
from the concentrating of selling power, he 
said: 

‘Time was when individuals disposed of live- 
stock as best they could. Conditions changed 


* 


and shipping associations came into existence. 
Conditions have changed again and larger units 
than the present local associations are necessary 
for efficient selling. In faet, the local associa- 
tions now occupy somewhat the same relative 
position in trying to sell individually, as indi- 
vidual producers oceupied before the shipping 
associations were set up. It appears from the 
consolidations that are going on elsewhere that 
industrial business has had to face the same 
problem. Early last summer, it was demon- 
strated in Iowa that larger selling units are 
much more effective than smaller units, and ae- 
cordingly larger units were organized in lowa 
and Jones counties as well as in the territory 
contiguous to Clear Lake.’’ 

Mr. Espe brought out the fact that there has 
never been such keen competition for livestock 
in lowa as there was during this last year, and 
never has it been necessary to maintain such ef- 
ficient selling organizations to satisfy produe- 
ers. The rapid growth of interior packing, of 
buying at concentration points and on track, 
has changed the whole system of marketing 
hogs. This has caused scores of associations to 
go out of business, and has resulted in reducing 
the volume sold by many other organizations. 
On the other hand, attention was called to the 
fact that a number of new associations were also 
formed in 1929. The state association, he ad- 
vised, sponsored a continuous educational cam- 
paign thruout the year to help solve the many 
problems that arose in the hog buying business 
in this state. (Concluded on page 25} 


Can the Farm Board Help Farm Loans?P 


Bill Is Introduced to Have Farm Board Take Over Land Banks 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—A 
W new year usually brings 

hope. For many farmers 
of Towa and neighboring states, 
the new year brings the date on 
which their farm mortgages come 
due. It is understood here that 
there are probably more than dou- 
ble the number of farm loans due 
in the year 1930 than have come 
due in any past year. That more 
than the usual hopeful spirit will 
be necessary for many lowa and 
middle-western farmers to meet 
their notes this year is apparent 
from letters received in Washing- 
ton by members of the Lowa delega- 
tion. These letters constitute the 
background of bills introdueed by 
Senator Brookhart and Representa- 





BOARD TO RENEW LOANS 


‘‘You know that the great settlement day in the real estate 
frenzy of 1919 was March 1, 1920,’’ writes an Iowa man to his con- 
gressman, as quoted in the accompanying article.’’ Practically all 
the loans made at that time, including purchase-price mortgages, 
were for either five or ten-year periods. Five-year loans were re- 
newed in 1925, and both the original ten-year mortgages and the 
1925 renewals will be due March 1, 1930.... 

‘‘Instead of conditions easing up, here is what we find: A great 
many first mortgages made in 1920 were for $12,000 or $14,000 on 
a quarter section, and sometimes more, Practically all of these loans 
are bearing a rate of 5 per cent. Now lenders are demanding 1 or 2 
per cent commission to the broker for renewal and an increase to a 
514 per cent rate, with a further stipulation that the mortgagor is 
to pay $300, $400 or $500 a year on the principal each year during 
the next five-year period.”’ 


loans were renewed in 1925, and 
both the original ten-year mort- 
gages and the 1925 renewals will be 
due March 1, 1930. The mails are 
flooded right now with notices to 
mortgagors that their mortgages 
are becoming due, and application 
should be made early, as the lend- 
ers are anticipating a very heavy 
volume of business. Therefore, 
‘first come, first served,’ is going 
to be the rule. 

‘* Now, instead of conditions eas- 
ing up, here is what we find. A 
great many first mortgages made 
in 1920 were for $12,000 or $14,- 
000 on a quarter section, and some- 
times more. Practically all of these 
loans are bearing a rate of 5 per 
cent. Now lenders are demanding 








tive Dickinson, in which they seek 

to abolish the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
turn its functions oyer to the new Federal 
Farm Board. 

A county agent of southeastern Lowa, whose 
nume is best left unprinted, recently wrote Rep- 
resentative Dickinson the following: 

‘‘T wish to call your attention to the condi- 
tion which we are meeting in southeastern Lowa 
at the present time with regard to financing 
some of our farmers. We have been unable to 
secure any service to mention from the federal 
land bank at Omaha this year, and the enclosed 
letter will show you an example ‘of those com- 
ing to my attention practically every day: 

‘‘We have had but slight cooperation in se- 
curing intermediate credit bank loans thru the 
Omaha land bank, altho we have offered excel- 
lent securities thru the Farmers’ Credit Com- 
pany of Ottumwa, which deals with the Omaha 
credit bank.’’ 

The farmer’s letter transmitted by the county 
agent told about his having been refused a loan 
by L. W. Pammel, whom I presume is with the 
Farmers’ Credit Company. ‘‘We have 200 
acres, and would like to get a loan for $5,000,”’ 
the farmer wrote. ‘‘We might get by for $4,500. 


: -I can hardly give up the farm, for we have 


worked so hard and sacrificed so much. All our 
work for thirty-five years is wrapped up in this 


place. It seems we ought to get the loan if we 


knew the right place to go for it.”’ 


Without knowing more of the circumstances, 
it is impossible to judge from this far distance 
the merits of this farmer’s case, but certainly 
the fact that he needs to borrow money can not 
be attributed to his having bought this farm at 
war-time prices. He says he has been on the 
place for thirty-five years. 

Another letter gives further light on the loan 
situation that undoubtedly is causing many 
farmers to wonder what 1930 will bring to 
them. This one is from T. P. Harrington, a 
lawyer at Algona, Iowa. He says: 

‘‘T have been very much interested in the 
drive which is being made by President Hoover 
in assembling leading industrial men, bankers 
and merchants of the country in an effort to 
stabilize business conditions and to offset the 
effect of the big crash of the New York stock 
market. I have been especially interested in 
the promises that finances directly affecting the 
farmer would be improved, that the refinancing 
of the farmer’s financial obligations would be 
made easier, and that if possible interest rates 
would be reduced. By all of this discussion I 
have been led to hope that we might look for 
improvement. 

‘*You know that the great settlement day in 
the real estate frenzy of 1919 was March 1, 
1920. Practically all of the loans made at that 
time, including purchase-price mortgages, were 
for either five or ten-year periods. Five-year 


1 or 2 per cent commission to the 
broker for renewal, and an increase to a 514 per 
cent rate, with a further stipulation in the ex- 
tension agreement that the mortgagor is to pay 
$300, $400 or $500 on the principal each year 
during the next five-year period.’’ 

- The primary object of the bills which were 
introduced by Senator Brookhart and Repre- 
sentative Dickinson is to call attention to the 
situation, and, if possible, to force favorable 
action so that those farmers who have loans 
which are coming due will have a decent chance 
te carry on.”’ 

In the meantime, the tariff fight goes mer- 
rily on, with the appointment by Governor 
Fisher, of Pennsylvania, of famed ‘‘Grabber’’ 
Grundy as senator from that great common- 
wealth, holding the spotlight of attention. <Al- 
tho the senate unseated Vare because his cam- 
paign fund was considered excessive, it could 
not, wifh propriety, override the appointment 
of the governor, despite the fact that Grundy 
has raised some $700,000 for the Republican 
party, and then tried to ‘‘cash in’’ on high 
tariff rates for certain manufacturers. His 
presence in the senate is perhaps more embar- 
rassing to the Old Guard than to anyone else, 
for his appointment has given bot the Demo- 
crats and western Republicans fine political 
ammunition. Many think Grundy will be easier 
to cope with as a senator than as a lobbyist op- 
erating under cover and behind the scenes. 


——— 
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Light a Candle at the Wishing Shrine 


Wishes Are Answered if Your Candle Burns to the End 


N TUCSON, forty years ago, a lover was 
mortally wounded by his rival. Staggering 
toward the home of his sweetheart, he fell 

and died on a rise of ground at the edge of 
town. On the spot where he fell, his sweetheart 
lighted a candle to his memory. 

Other sweethearts came to light candles with 
wishes—wishes which were also prayers for ab- 
sent lovers. 

It was said that a candle lighted at this 
shrine would indicate whether a wish was to be 
granted. If the answer was yes, the candle 
would burn down to a black speck in a welter 
of wax. If no, the fire went out, the candle 
stood white and ghostly. From the single 
candle lighted the first time, now thousands are 
lighted thru the year, with wishes for health, 
wealth and happiness, 

Just a junk heap, the shrine looked the first 
time we saw it—a clutter of tin cans, tile, 
stones; broken dishes, anything to keep the 
wind off lighted candles. Now, the landmark 


society has built a semi-circular wall around to 
Yet candles still flutter in a 


mark the place. 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


shrine that day without candles to mark us 
as members of the group who came with an 
ungratified wish of the heart. Oppo- 
site where we parked, a dejected look- 
ing team of Indian ponies slumped in 
the traces of a wood wagon hitched toa 
load of mesquite. The owners, a Papago 
man and woman, both past middle age, 
reached the shrine as we did. He wore 
a yellow sombrero with a_ beautiful 
band of woven horse-hair (Indians pay 
a month’s wages sometimes for a hat 
land or belt)—-a band not in keeping 
with his shabby overalls and hungry 
looking ponies. In appearance, he 
looked like the Indian in the ‘* Appeal 
to the Great Spirit.’’ 

The woman wore over her head a 
pink scarf, A full red skirt came to the 
ground and met at the waistline a short pur- 
ple jacket. Unlike the features of her hus- 
band, which were clean-cut, with high cheek 
bones, her face was flat and her 








A house that was barely more than a shelter of boards, 


wind that creeps under broken dishes. Candles 
protected by tin cans flicker in a gutter of 
melted wax; candles burn between walls made 
of bits of stone; candles stand .. . white, long, 
gravestones to dead hopes. Day or night, can- 
dies of all lengths and qualities send up a 
steady glow from wicks set in wax; dim, pale 
rays from tallow candles; faint blaze from can- 
dies nearly out. These tongues of flame—the 
lights that failed—transform the wishing 
shrine. Instead of a junk heap, it breathes of 
the cathedral, for every glow or gleam lights a 
piace of prayer, and the plac? of prayer is holy. 


Akin to Other Gamblers With Fate 


Perhaps you think you wouldn’t light a can- 
dle at the wishing shrine. Possibly you can’t 
picture yourself radiant in spirit if your candle 
burned to the end. Maybe you wouldn't feel 
depressed if you had desired the restoration to 
health of a dear one, and your candle stood 
unburned. Perhaps you never gambled with 
fate. But if ever you spent a postage stamp on 
a prize contest; if ever you hoped for five thou- 
sand dollars or less, or a sedan, or a pony, for 
the effort of coining words, guessing numbers, 
writing a slogan or a four-hundred-word es- 
say, you are akin to other gamblers with fate 
and will understand how, in the country where 
there is a wishing shrine, rich and poor, sick 
and well, black, white and brown folks come on 
foot, by wagon or auto, to light their candles 
and pray for their hearts’ desires. You may 
even feel with Emma, the Papago Indian wo- 
man who lighted her candle at the wishing 
shrine in Tucson, that the wishing shrine is 
imstrumental in bringing happiness. 


“- . . . . . . 
Itawas almost like interrupting a church serv- 
iee thru @yriosity for us to go to the wishing 











figure was heavy. 

The two walked around until 
they found a place where there 
were no candles. There he stood 
stoically looking toward the 
mountains softened with a purple 
haze. The woman knelt and deft- 
ly turned a broken tile to break 
the wind before she lighted her 
candle. 

A Mexican woman looked up 
at me from under the black shawl 
which draped her head and shoul- 
ders. She was cupping her hands 
about a lighted candle, nursing 
the thin tongue of flame which 
almost refused to burn. She spoke 
to me in Mexican. A child with 
her interpreted: ‘‘She say you 
please pray her candle burn ; pray 
she have the miracle; then her 
cough go,’’ 

The Indian woman, too, was having trouble. 
She needed small stones to hold the tile erect. 
I put out my hand to steady it till she found 
what would do. 

‘You, too, are sick?’’ I asked her. 

She shook her head; ‘‘I want a son.’ 





b 


Who has not unexpectedly found himself 
on a trail that leads into the lives of others? 

The lady in charge of a curio shop in the 
hotel called om me that evening. 

‘“*A guest in the hotel was in looking for 
Indian baskets this afternoon,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
had in her arms a boy doll that looked like a 
child, that she was holding for her little girl. 





While I showed her a tray of coin jewelry made 
by the. Indians, she stood the doll in a chair. 
Just then one of dur best basket makers among 
the Papagoes came in with her basket wrapped 
as usual in a white cloth. When her 
eyes fell on the doll, Emma stood as if 
she were at worship. The lady saw 
her expression—and her basket. ‘She 
wants the doll,’ she said. ‘Do you 
suppose she would trade me her bas- 
ket for it? It would make the basket 
much more interesting to get it from 
the woman who made it.’ 

‘‘Of course, there was nothing for 
me to do but help make the trade. 
What do you suppose an Indian wo- 
man wants with a white doll? Tho I 
confess I’d have liked it myself.’’ 

‘*What do white women want with 
those long-legged atrocities of dolls - 
you see in their bedrooms ?’’ I asked. 

_ “Don’t ask me. Anyway, the lady was de- 
lighted; easterners do like local color when 
they come west. She carried her basket in tri- 
umph into the hotel, and the Indian woman 
wrapped her doll in her white rag. I wondered 
what the child who owned the doll and the 
husband who waited on the curb for his wife 
to sell her basket, said.’’ 

‘‘He wore a yellow sombrero with a beautiful 
hat band and she was dressed in a red skirt and 
purple jacket; a pink scarf was wound ’round 
her head ?’’ 

**Yes. You saw them, too!’’ 


After Mistletoe for Christmas 


Just before Christmas, we went out for mis- 
tletoe. It was early in the morning; the desert 
growth had the dry fragrance of autumn flow- 
ers. A road runner tip-tipping his fan-shaped 
tail, crossed to the side of the road. The long 
ears of a crouching jack-rabbit showed pink; 
sparrows chattered and scolded beneath a creo- 
sote bush. It looked as tho we were running 
into the mountain when rounding a curve we 
passed an empty wood wagon drawn by a de- 
jected looking team of Indian ponies. The In- 
dian who was driving wore a yellow sombrero. 
His wife had a pink searf over her head. I knew 
before I saw their faces they were the man and 
woman of the wishing shrine. 

Soming back with our mistletoe, we saw the 
wagon again. It was turning into a trail across 
the desert, to a house that was barely more than 
a shelter of boards fenced in with a eorral-like 
fence of poles and ocatilla (the ocatilla is a 
straight, slender cactus with a red blossom at 
the tip ; it is sometimes called the torch cactus). 

Over one of the poles an olla (water jar) 
hung, mouth down. 

‘*Let’s see if we can buy the olla,’’ I said. 
‘It is the couple of.. (Concluded on page 18) 











The Indian who was driving wore a yellow sombrero. 
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A Page of Farm Pictures 




















This is the farm home of Charlies 
Culver, Fayette county, lowa. 
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“THREE JIMS FROM TIP TOP FARM” 


Here are three James Helmicks, all born on the same 
farm where they are now living. James K. Helmick, at 
left, is the father of James D., center, and the grandfa- 
ther of James B., at right. Their farm is in Louisa 
county and was bought from the government in 1851 by 
S. K. Helmick, father of James K. How many other 
farm families can duplicate this record! Let’s have the 
story and the photograph. 

At left, a hydrangea bush twenty-five years old in a 
Fayette county farm front yard. Mrs. Louise Nuss and 
her granddaughter are standing by it. At right, a girl and 
a dog on the Z. S. Talcott farm, Hamilton county, lowa. 











Below, Farm Bureau folks on a “Kitchen 
Tour” leaving the Nuss home in Fayette 
county. Tours like this have been a feature 
of Farm Bureau work in many lowa coun- 
ties this year. 
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Relation of Corn WHILE there is little dan- 
Stubble to Corn ger of the European corn 
Borer Menace borer getting into Iowa corn 

fields for many years to 
come, it is well for our farmers to keep in 
touch with the manner in which this insect is 
being held in check in states where it is doing 
damage at the present time. For three years, 
the Michigan experiment sta- 
tion has maintained a corn 
borer station, where cutting 
the stalks in the field at dif- 
ferent heights and where 
different dates of planting 
have been tested. 

Late planting of corn in 
borer-infested regions, re- 
gardless of the length of the 
stubble left in the field, is 
always preferable to early 
planting so far as borer damage is concerned. 
Thus, when the stubble was cut at the surface 
of the ground and the corn was planted on 
June 9, there were only 38 borers left per acre 
at planting time, whereas, with the same treat- 
ment, 764 were left per acre when planted on 
April 28, 553 when planted on May 12, and 130 
when iasatell on May 26. 

When the stalks were cut four inches above 
the surface of the ground in the fall, the num- 
bers of borers left in the field in the spring at 
different planting dates were as follows: April 
28, 1,411; May 12, 660; May 26, 437, and June 
9, 84. Ten and fifteen-inch stubble left many 
more borers in the field, but in all cases the 
numbers decreased with delay in planting. 

The borer is carried thru the winter in the 
stubble left in the field, but also in that portion 
of the stalk that is below the surface of the 
ground, and the Michigan station has found 
the number below the surface to be equal to 
about one-fifth of the number left in an aver- 
age stubble field from which the corn has been 
eut. The comparatively few borers left in the 
stubble when cut close to the ground, plus those 
wintered below the surface of the soil, can 
readily be destroyed by clean plowing, and the 
insect thus be held in reasonable check. 


John Thompson 


Reaccreditation ONE of the most encouraging 
of Iowa Counties features of the bovine tuber- 
Encouraging culosis eradication campaign 

in Iowa is the relatively 
small number of reactors that have been found 
in the counties in which the cattle have been 
retested three years after they were cleaned up 
and placed on the accredited list. Already 
eighteen counties have been reaccredited, and 
all of these except one showed l.ss than half 
of one per cent of the cattle therein to be in- 
fected with tuberculosis. This entitled them 
to reaecreditation. The only one that did not 
come up to this standard was Pottawattamie 
eounty. At Council Bluffs, Nebraska and Iowa 
are connected by means of a bridge over the 
Missouri river, over which cattle from the South 
Omaha stockyards have been allowed to pass 
without inspection. As a result, many tuber- 
eulous cattle had found their way into this 
county between the time it was accredited and 
retested three years later. 

The retesting of these eighteen counties has 
demonstrated that once a county is free from 
bovine tuberculosis to the extent that the last 
test shows less than half of one per cent of the 
cattle reacting to the test, it can be held at that 
point. In other words, it has been demonstrat- 


ed that bovine tuberculosis can be held in check 

and our cattle be maintained practically free 
from the disease. 

There are still a few people in Iowa who are 

actively opposing the tuberculosis eradication 

the theory that they are render- 

ing a berviee to the farmers. Over half of the 








es 


counties in Iowa are now accredited, and the 
work of cleaning up is going forward in many 
other counties. Since it now seems that an ac- 
credited county can be maintained on an ac- 
credited basis indefinitely, those opposing the 
test should realize that they are in the minor- 
ity and that their obstructive measures are det- 
rimental to the great mass of farmers who have 
had their herds cleaned up, as well as to those 
who are anxious to get theirs on the same basis. 

Incidentally, the retesting of the eighteen 
counties referred to above has also demon- 
strated that the tuberculin test is a reliable 
test and well adapted for use as a criterion in 
this clean-up campaign. That the test is a re- 
liable diagnostic agent for bovine tuberculosis 
has been known in the scientific world for 
many decades, and now the record which stands 
to its eredit in the 833 accredited counties in 
the United States has made its reliability equal- 
ly apparent to the farmers. 

Every county in North Carolina has been ac- 
credited for some time, and within a few 
months the state of Michigan will be declared 
an accredited area. It is to be hoped that it 
will not be many years before every county in 
Iowa will be accredited. Those who are delay- 
ing the date for this desirable condition to be 
reached are standing in the way of making 
Iowa the leading market for breeding eattle in 
this country. 

If Iowa were an accredited state today, ev- 
ery state in the Union would look to us for cat- 
tle free from tuberculosis. If lowa could be 
freed from this disease four or five years ahead 
of other important livestock states, our cattle 
would gain a reputation for superiority that 
would last for many decades. 


Some Iowa Pig THE Iowa Pig Crop Contest 
Crop Contest this year proved to be very 
Feed Records interesting and brought out 

several lessons that are wor- 
thy of study. In the first place, the man who 
secured first rating was Earl Colville, of Ma- 
haska county, who produced 2,398.8 pounds of 
pork per sow at a feed cost of $6.75 per ecwt. 
The ninety-four pigs raised from ten sows 
weighed an average of 255.2 pounds per head 
at 180 days of age. The pigs were self-fed and 
consumed 247 pounds of corn, 50 pounds of 
hulled oats and 47 pounds of commercial pro- 
tein feed per hundred pounds of gain from 
birth to block. This ineludes the feed of the 
sows while nursing the pigs. Both pigs and 
sows also had access to a mineral mixture and 
had the run of a red clover pasture. 

These pigs were all farrowed by mature 
sows, weighing from 550 to 700 pounds. Fur- 
thermore, forty-nine of the pigs were cross- 
breds and their average weight was 
pounds, while the other forty-five head were 
purebreds and averaged 237 pounds at 180 
days—a marked difference in favor of the 
eross-breds. 

Second place in the contest was won by Earl 
Brown, of Fremont county. youn his nine 
sows he produced an average of 2,347 pounds 
of pork, at a feed cost of $7 per ewt. ‘These 
pigs consumed 367 pounds of corn, 38 pounds 
of protein feed (in all cases any semi-solid 
buttermilk, buttermilk and skim-milk fed has 
been calculated to a uniform basis of 10 per 
cent water content) and five pounds of ground 
oats, barley and wheat per hundred pounds of 
gain. These, too, were fed minerals, with ac- 
cess to pasture—the pasture in each case being 
valued at $10 per acre. 

Mr. Brown’s pigs consumed 410 pounds of 
grain and protein concentrate per ewt., while 
the Colville pigs consumed only 344 pounds. 
The Brown pigs were from Duroc-Tamworth 
sews mated to a Poland China boar, and, ac- 
cording to the present opinion on this subject, 
should not be as economical gainers as straight 


ala. 


cross-breds. Whether the smaller and more 
costly gains may have been due to this ean not, 
of course, be definitely stated, but the indica- 
tions are in that direction. There is another 
factor which enters into the caleulations, and 
that is that the Brown pigs received less pro- 
tein than those of Colville, and, besides, the 
latter mixture was of a more varied character ; 
that is, the protein mixture contained a great- 
er variety of proteins. 

While tests of this sort can not be classed for 
accuracy with similar tests made at experiment 
stations under more uniform and better con- 
trolled conditions, it is rather remarkable that 
the amount of feed consumed per hundred 
pounds of gain was fairly uniform among those 
of the six highest groups. In each ease, as men- 
tioned before, skim-milk and buttermilk have 
been figured as protein feeds on a 10 per cent 
moisture basis. 

The pounds of feed consumed per hundred 
pounds of gain in the first six groups follow: 
344 pounds, 410 pounds, 353 pounds, 368 
pounds, 326 pounds and 358 pounds. All the 
groups were given a liberal protein allowance 
and had aecess to mineral mixtures, 


EVERY farmer appreciates 
that some varieties of grain 
are better yielders than oth- 
ers. This, in fact, is the rea- 
son why variety tests of different crops are 
always interesting to the man who desires to 
seeure as high a yield per acre as possible. Sim- 
ilarly, every one knows that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the fertility of different soils, and 
that crop yields will be lower—regardless of 
the variety grown—on low fertility than on 
high fertility land. 

The effect of variety on yield, as well as the 
effect of soil fertility on production, were rath- 
er strikingly brought out this year thru the 
corn yield demonstration plots in Crawford 
county. ‘These tests were conducted by the 
Crawford County Farm Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the crops department of Iowa State 
College, and the results are interesting. 

On the Hugh Foley farm, the Newlin hybrid 
variety yielded 127.6 bushels per acre on a 15 
per cent moisture basis; Gruhn’s yellow dent, 
101.8; Wilson yellow dent, 101.7 bushels; Ran- 
dall yellow dent, 101.6 bushels, and Termuhlen 
yellow dent, 101.3 bushels. The average for 
the five varieties was 106.9 bushels per acre. 
The hybrid yield mentioned was the highest 
ever recorded in Crawford county. 

On the August Gruhn farm, the Ames hybrid 
variety led with a yield of 118.2 bushels per 
acre. This was followed by MeCullough’s yel- 
low dent with 107.3 bushels, Black’s yellow 
dent with 105.1 bushels, Gruhn’s yellow dent 
with 103.6 bushels, Newlin hybrid with 103.4 
bushels, Wilson yellow dent with 101.1 bushels, 
and Krug with 102 bushels. The average yield 
for eleven lots on this farm was 102.7 bushels. 

On the Henry Termuhlen farm, the Newlin 
hybrid produced 100.1 bushels per acre, while 
other varieties ranged in yield from 96.8 bush- 
els per acre downwards, with an average for 
twenty-six varieties of 88.4 bushels per acre. 
The plot set aside for the test on this farm was 
exceedingly uniform in fertility, and this was 
reflected in a similar uniformity in yield of 
varieties. 

Comments on these tests made by Paul John- 
son, county agent of Crawford county, follow: 
‘‘The summary of the three highest yielding 
strains on all plots, gives Newlin hybrid an 
average yield of 91.7 bushels per acre; Wilson 
yellow dent, an average of 82.4 bushels per 
acre, and Gruhn’s yellow dent, an averege of 
78.6 bushels per aecre.’? This would indicate 
that the hybrid outyielded the best of the other 
varieties by about ten bushels per acre. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 


Corn Variety 
and Soil Fertil- 
ity Tests 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 

































A TTIC treasures in themselves are 
not always beautiful. To fit them 
into present day rooms is a problem 
for careful planning, yet I know a 
home where these forgotten relics 
have truly come into their own. 

The furnishings in this artistic small 
home have been gathered, not from 
one attic, but from several, and each 
piece was bought and reclaimed by 
the delightful little owner with a view 
to comfortable use as well as a har- 
monious collection. 

In the room shown, the pieces used 
are on the same scale for size. How 
easily the general pleasing impression 
might have been marred by the use of 
a bulky Victorian chest in place of the 
medium-sized one with its ball feet, 
reminiscent of colonial days. 

In studying over the photograph of 
this charming dining room with its 
quaint furniture and its pleasant air 
of “linger awhile,” it is hard to real- 
ize that each of these pieces of furni- 
ture was once an attic derelict. 

Perhaps one of the reasons this 
room has the “hominess” we like is 
due to the difference in woods found 
in the assembled pieces. Mahogany 
and walnut are in themselves beauti- 
ful, but it is wisest not to use too 
much of either one in the formal room. 
Sameness in anything does become 
tiring and this is particularly true of 
furniture which is in use every day. 

The chest, large enough to hold the 
linen and flat silver, is of rich red ma- 


hogany. The fronts of the drawers 
are beautifully “feathered” in what 
we call crotched mahogany. “Feath- 


ered” is the nearest. description imag- 
inable, for the grain of the satin- 
smooth surface is like the soft tendrils 
of long curling plumes. 

The escutcheons or key holes and 
the drawer pulls are brass, still show- 
ing tinkling gleams beneath the gen- 
tly aged designs. The brass candle 
holders and the fat brass tea kettle, 
catching the broad band of sunlight, 
impart the merriest kind of feeling 
when viewed by the casual caller. 
Gold luster tea cups and an amber 
glass bowl heaped with yellow apples 
make delightful shadows in 
the beautifully polished top 
of the cherry table. 

Cherry is not as dark as 
mahogany in color and is par- 
ticularly desirable because it 
is so easy to refinish and to 
care for later. It has mark- 
ings, light and dark, with an 
occasional lighter strip of sap 
wood. Under wax or varnish, 
rubbed to a dull surface, this 
wood takes on depth which 
seems to increase with use. 
This is not true of mahogany 
as this surface tends to cloud 
and requires a special kind of 
care. 

To be exact, we might say 
the color of old cherry furni- 
ture lies half way between the 
golden brown of aged maple 
and the red of unvarnished 
mahogany. The small cherry 
stand which serves as a tea 
table has a drawer of maple, 
a not unusual but a happy 
combination for beauty. 

The “Salem” rocker beside 
the tea table is made of maple 
and is of such a gentle curve 
that imagination runs ram- 
pant in regard to its past. A 
“comfy” place to croon a lul- 
laby with shoulders hunched 
@ bit against the gentle curve 
if—but. 
then we don’t spoil ’em that 
Way any more, do we? To 














The Return of Forgotten Relics 








read, to sew, to dream a little, there 
in the sunshine, however, is a pleas- 
ant invitation. Dining rooms in small 
homes should more often achieve this 
touch of inviting repose. 

The maple slat back rocker shown 
below would be equally good both 
as to comfort and general fitness of 
design in this room. Either 
the “Salem” rocker or the , 
maple slat back are easy to hi 
find and too often are left 
on porches or in the yard to 
be ruined by weathering. 
Chairs like these are some- 
times found covered with 
several coats of paint. How- 
ever, we usually find that 
the paint has preserved the 
surface of the wood be- 
neath, which is often of 
maple. 

Removing the paint and 
sandpapering the surface 
restores the wood to its 
original state. A gay little 
cushion is a note of color to 
be added if desired, but not 
at all necessary for relaxa- 
tion, since these chairs were made in 
the days when comfort, not style, was 
demanded by homemakers the world 
over. 

The spool leg, drop-leaf dining table 
was purchased with two plans in 
mind. For the present, it is quite ad- 
equate for dining purposes and fits ad- 
mirably into the small room. Later 
when a larger house is built, it will be 
transferred to the living room where 
it will make an ideal reading and writ- 
ing table. A larger table, the gate- 
leg, drop-leaf variety, will be found to 
take its place in the new dining room. 
Here again we find the plan of com- 
bining several kinds of wood a gsatis- 
factory one. Beauty of design will be 
the ultimate aim, rather than a cer- 
tain kind of wood, in the search for 
the larger table for the new room. 










The chairs on each side of the chest 
are made of walnut, finished in their 
natural color which is a soft brown 
with golden tints intermingled. So 
cleverly does this color blend with the 
red of the chest that the eye is not 
conscious of a difference in wood, 
We call these chairs “Jenny Lind” 
chairs. The name no doubt 
was handed down with them 
from the days when Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish nightin- 
gale, was singing her way 
into the hearts of American 
music lovers. 

So closely is the history of 
furniture mingled with the 
spiritual, mental and physical 
growth of our country 
that we naturally link 
it with happenings of 
outstanding years. Thus 
come the names, “Dolly 
Madison” beds, “Lincoln” 
chairs, and a host of oth- 
ers which link with fur- 
niture designs certain pe- 
riods of the country’s de- 
velopment. 

“Jenny Lind” chairs are not so easy 
to find in sets now. Four were found 
for this room and a pair of maple “lad- 
der backs” like the one shown in the 
separate photograph, was added for 
host and hostess chairs. Ladder back 
chairs are graceful and lend dignity 
to any room. The rush seats are par- 
ticularly comfortable. Here again 
cushions may be used if desired. This 
pair was fitted with padded cushions 
of rose linen with an undertone of 
orange in the weaving, which gives 
them the exact color of leaping flames 
—a merry color which is repeated in 
the higher tones of the braided rugs. 
Bits of the same color dance in and 
out of the designs in the India print 
hung above the table. 

The print might easily hang above 
the chest with the amber bow! of fruit 









beneath it. The silhouettes would be 
quite as attractive over the table, and 
the mirror could be eliminated en- 
tirely unless its use is an important 
need. 

Hooked rugs are always desirable 
with cottage furniture, tho the same 
effect is achieved when the simpler 
braided or woven rag rugs are used. 

Straight, full curtains of . blocked 
linen or cretonne hung from wooden 
rings on painted soles vie with sheer 
ruffled ones for favor. 

Simplicity in all accessories and 
careful management for real use 
strikes the keynote cf this charming 
room and makes it one of the pleas- 
antest memories of a favored guest.— 
Edith M. Beilenberg. 





The “Ideal” Farm House 


Finding the “ideal’’ man is easy com- 
pared to finding the “ideal” house in 
which to live ..fter the wedding, in the 
opinion o2 W. A. Foster, rural archi- 
tect in the farm mechanics department 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. At least this is true in 
the case of farm houses, he said. He 
learned what a hard job it is by serv- 
ing on the jury of a national contest 
to select the best from 4,600 farm 
house plans. There are so many good 
farm houses and features in farm 
houses which are desirable that it is 
difficult to select a single house or 
plan which is “ideal,” he said. 

“There are at least six C’s to which 
the house must conform before it can 
even approach the ideal. These are 
comfort, convenience, completeness, 
coziness, communication and cost. To 
these must be added a seventh point— 
appearance. Comfort is that physical 
feeling of ease or relaxation to which 
both man and beast naturally turn. 
Comfort should appear everywhere— 
in che kitchen as well as in the bed- 
rooms and living room, on the stairs 
and in the basement or dormitory. 
Convenience is so well known that it 
needs no discussion. Completeness 
means having all things necessary 
to ‘comfort, health and convenience, 
Communication between parts 
was not needed in the one- 














A room where maple and cherry mingle with walnut and mahogany to give the charm 
that only these aged pieces can impart. 





room cabin. It is never neces- 
sary from room to room or 
floor to floor. The best is most 
direct and without encroach- 
ing upon the passage between 
other parts. Coziness is the 
placing of an object where it 
appears to fit or belong. The 
farm house should belong on 
its site, nestle into the lawns 
and shrubbery and blend with 
the skies. Cost is the agoniz- 
ing part of the farm house. It 
should be kept reasonably 
within the means but not 
skimped to reduce the effi- 
ciency and ruin the health of 
its occupants. Appearance, 
which overlaps coziness, can 
not be over-emphasized. It is 
the exterior expression of 
charm and character which 
every home should have.” 





Wire screens covered with 
cheesecloth are excellent for 
pantries and storerooms with 
windows near the ground, for 
they keep out dust, yet let in 
fresh air. 





A clothes closet should have 
a window to provide the light 
and ventilation which pre- 
vents moths and _ keeps 
clothes in good condition. 
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Bureau Hails Brighter Days 


Thompson Reelected President of F. B. F. 


“T°OR eleven years the American 

Farm Bureau Federation has been 
engaged in a pioneer task. We have 
been blasting out the stumps of self- 
ish opposition, removing the boulders 
of misunderstanding, clearing our 
minds of doubts and fears. Specifical- 
ly we have been engaged for eleven 
years in adjusting agriculture to its 
proper place in the economic and so- 
cial scheme of the United States. 
Forces are now in motion that will 
complete the task. I do not mean that 
there is no more adjustment needed, 
but I mean that I am convinced that 
the basic things have been or are now 
being accomplished and that in the fu- 
ture we can address ourselves to only 
minor adjustments,” said Sam H. 
Thompson, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in sounding 
the keynote of the eleventh annual 
convention at Chicago, December 9-11. 


Farm Board Head Optimistic 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, was optimistic 
in his prediction that thru cooperative 
marketing and a more careful study 
of production and marketing thruout 
the world, that agriculture would prof- 
it from a steadier market and a more 
even flow of farm products to market. 
He pointed out that there has been a 
surplus of farm relief plans and farm 
leaders as well as of farm products. 
He warned his audience that the hope 
of agriculture rested in cooperative 
selling and the securing of a fair price 
for farm products rather than in co- 
operative buying, where, at best, only 
meager savings could be had. 

Paul Bestor, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, likewise point- 
ed out that improved farm conditions 
were not a fancy but a fact and that 
delinquent installments on loans at 
the farm loan banks had been largely 
eliminated this year. In the last year 
delinquencies in some banks have been 
reduced 25 and 35 per cent and now 
they average only 3 per cent in all the 
banks. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic 
governor of New York, surprised the 
convention with a short visit, and his 
was a note of cheer for the farmers. 
He pointed out that taxation reform 
Was one of the pressing needs and out- 
lined how it has been accomplished in 
his state until today the general prop- 
erty tax has been largely eliminated. 
He commended particularly the Mas- 
ter Farmer movement and what. it 
means to American agriculture. The 
home life and community life that are 
emphasized in the Master Farmer 
score card should be emphasized by 
every farm organization in the coun- 
try, he pointed out. . 

These speakers and many otlers ap- 
peared on the three-day program. A 
new departure in programs was 
adopted by the convention this year 
when a speaker of national note would 
outline and discuss important subjects, 
and then would be followed by several 
Farm Bureau leaders who, in five-min- 
ute talks, would tell of the situation 
in their local states. Subjects thus 
discussed were marketing of farm 
products, child health and _ welfare, 
taxation, and farm-to-market roads. 

Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, spoke 
on the subject, “Taxes and the Farm- 
er.” He pointed out that schools and 
roads are fit subjects for federal aid, 


‘that they are no longer of purely local 


benefit and that support by federal 
taxation would equalize the cost and 
benefits. Miss Daisy ‘Williams, of 
lowa, told of the research work being 
carried on as a part of state Farm 
Bureau activities. Mrs. Ellsworth 


Richardson, of Iowa, pointed out the 


“needs. of farm-to-market roads and 
named some incidents where Iowa 


PS te 


convention. The voting delegates from 


the state were Chas. E. Hearst, Des 
Moines; Walter Brown, Washington; 
R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, and A. B. 
Myhr, Thompson. Mr. Hearst was a 
member of the resolutions committee, 
the busiest committee at the conven- 
tion. This committee, outlining the 
program for 1930, started with the in- 
tention of shortening the usual pro- 
cedure as to resolutions, but ended by 
introducing twenty-two which were 
adopted with scarcely the dotting of 
an I. Of particular interest was one 
instructing the officers to take partic- 
ular cognizance of an invitation from 
Massachusetts to hold the 1930 con- 
vention in Boston in connection with a 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the establishment of free government 
in America. It seems likely that the 
next convention will be held in Boston. 


Reaffirms Past Resolutions 


The delegates went on record as re- 
affirming all previous pronouncements 
of the organization, except in those 
cases where it seemed advisable to 
this resolution as a reiteration of faith 
in the equalization fee principle of 
farm relief. 

Other resolutions asked for federal 
farm board approval of any coopera- 
tive marketing association before it 
was permitted to submit contracts to 
farmers; urged the senate to continue 
its work of revising the agricultural 
rates upward; approved an appropria- 
tion of $125,000,000 by the present con- 
gress for the active beginning on the 
part of the federal government. in the 
construction of farm-to-market high- 
ways. 

Following the suggestion by Frank 
O. Lowden, the delegates advocated 
the policy of federal financial partici- 
pation in the cost of rural education. 
In spite of the warning by Alexander 
Legge that cooperative purchasing was 
an unimportant thing so far as na- 
tional farm prosperity is concerned, 
the delegates urged recognition by the 
federal government of cooperative pur- 
chasing organizations. The Farm Bu- 
reau directors were urged to take a 
part in the organization of cooperative 
marketing associations and to main- 
tain a voice in the control of such as- 
sociations. Muscle Shoals again came 
in for endorsement of a plan of pri- 
vate lease for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers. Consideration of medical 
service costs to farm people was also 
considered. These and others of less 
importance preceded the important an- 
nouncement on taxation in which it 
was urged that the Farm Bureaus rec- 
ognize the gross unfairness of present 
state taxing systems and ask for eq- 
uitable treatment in taxation. 

Net income was pointed out as the 
most equitable basis for taxation. The 
delegates asked that. the term value 
as used for the assessment of property 
be defined not as the fair cash sale 
or market price, the definition cur- 
rent in most states, but as the average 
capitalized net production value as 
used in Europe. 

Following the adoption of the many 
resolutions the election of officers 
concluded the business of the session. 
Sam H. Thompson was elected with- 
out opposition as president. Likewise, 
Edward A. O’Neal, of Alabama, was re- 
elected as vice-president. One new di- 
rector, R. W. Blackburn, of California, 
was elected to represent the western 
section. The mid-west reelected Chas. 
E. Hearst, of Iowa, M. L. Noon, of 
Michigan, and L. B. Palmer, of Ohio. 
The southern district reelected James 
W. Davis, of Maryland, and the east 
reseated C. R. White, of New York, 
and George M. Putnam, of New Hamp- 
shire. All were elected for two-year 
terms. 

Following the precedent. established 
last year, nominations for an award 
for distinguished service to organized 
agriculture were again received and 
the American Farm Bureau awarded 


recognition this year to two men, “Un- 
cle George” L. Cooley, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau leader, and L. N. Duncan, di- 
rector of Alabama extension service. 

One of the fine things of this con- 
vention was the part taken by farm 
women. Leaders from many states 
participated in a pageant written and 
directed by Verna Elsinger, of Ohio, 
as the entertainment at the annual 
banquet. On Monday afternoon these 
ladies served “a four o’clock tea” at 
which time pretty models exhibited 
pretty clothes made from cotton. This 
show was a part of the home and com- 
munity department’s program. 





Profits From Iowa Fair 

The State Agricultural convention, 
held in Des Moines, Wednesday, De- 
cember 11, was opened on schedule 
time with C. E. Cameron, president of 
the State Fair Board, in the chair. In 
his annual address Mr. Cameron de- 
elared it to be his belief that in five 
or six years hence good Iowa land will 
be selling readily for $250 to $300 an 
acre. “The effect of the stock market 
deflation should be highly beneficial 
to farm land movement,” Mr. Cameron 
declared, “and the attention of invest- 
ors should now be returned to the mid- 
west during the next few years. Many 
people are already buying good Iowa 
farms for investment, knowing that 
the yield will be satisfactory and that 
with satisfactory yields land will ad- 
vance in price.” 

As a further evidence of Iowa’s up- 
ward stride to prosperity, President 
Cameron pointed to the record of the 
Iowa state fair in recent years. He 
stated that in 1910 the total receipts 
from ticket sales was $104,000, as con- 
trasted with receipts from ticket sales 
amounting to $236,617.50 in 1929. 

A. R. Corey, secretary of the State 
Fair Board, called attention to the tre- 
mendous progress which the Iowa 


state fair has made since its establish- 
ment seventy-five years ago. This 
progress was made possible, according 
to Corey, because of the development 
of the state during that period. The 
diamond jubilee, which was celebrated 
this year, had the largest attendance 
of apy Iowa fair ever held. The pre- 
vious record attendance, established 
in 1927, was broken by 5,209, and the 
1928 attendance was surpassed by 
68,159. 

For the benefit of those interested 
in the financial situation of the fair, 
the statement was made that at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year Dec. 1, 1928, 
the cash balance on hand with the 
treasurer was $29,259.20. 

The total receipts from sources 
other than the state fair were $99,- 
166.49. This amount includes the 
state appropriation of $50,000 for com- 
pleting the brick horse barn, $10,000 
for purchasing the additional land east 
of the swine barn, $30,000 for mainte- 
nance of grounds and buildings and 
$3,000 for the payment of insurance 
premiums on fair ground buildings, or 
a total of $93,000 from state appropria- 
tions. The receipts of the 1929 fair 
were $378,363.36. Of this amount, 


$236,617.50 was from ticket sales at ~ 


the outside gates, day and night grand- 
stand, and horse show. The receipts 
of the fair other than ticket sales were 
$141,745.86. The receipts of the state 
fair this year were $53,499.62 greater 
than in 1928 and $3,728.46 greater than 
they were in 1927, which was the peak 
year for receipts with 50 cents admis- 
sion fee at the outside gates. The 
grand total receipts, including the bal- 
ance on hand December 1, were $506,- 
789.05. Total disbursements for the 
different divisions amounted to $446,- 
740.06. The cash balance on hand No- 
vember 30, 1929, as shown by the sec- 
retary’s books, is $60,048.99. The net 
profit of this year’s fair was $55,584.97. 
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Merchant Helps Marshal 


Nab Thieves 
Up at Ireton, Iowa, Max Feldman, a 
merchant, became suspicious last sum- 
mer of some fellows who came into his 
store to sell chickens. They had thirty- 
one of them, and it didn’t look like a 


genuine sale. Feldman got in touch 
with Marshal Phil Walker. Walker 
investigated a bit, and decided these 
fellows were chicken thieves. So he 
telephoned Sheriff Synhorst, at Orange 
City. Meanwhile, Feldman paid the 
fellows by check, and the sheriff and 
a deputy, Harry Dykstra, went to work 
on the case. They ran down John De 
Groot and Dick Van Wyk and Sam 
Druisma, who finally confessed to the 
theft. As this was their first offense, 
they were let off with fines of $600 
each, and the two older fellows, De 
Groot and Van Wyk, were put in jail 
for six months. The chickens had been 
stolen from E. Van Putten, a Service 
Bureau member, and so a reward was 
divided between Marshal Walker and 
Feldman for their services in corral- 
ing the thieves. 





Business Man Gets Reward 

Claude Hoffman, Scranton, Iowa, 
who runs an automobile selling agency, 
is fifty dollars ahead of the game. He 
has been paid a reward by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for catch- 
ing a thief who stole an automobile 
from him. 

E. G. Prathers traded in an old car 
to Huffman for a new one last sum- 
mer, and when Huffman took the old 
car to have the license transferred, 
he discovered it was mortgaged and 
that Prathers had no right to dispose 
of it. So he went back for his new 


car. But Prathers and the new car 
were both gone, 

Two months of search disclosed that 
the thief was in Colorado, and a Green 
county deputy, Foss Davis, went out 
and brought Prathers back. A judge 
heard the case, and Prathers was put 
in jail to think it all over for six 
months. 





Decatur Farmer Gets a Gas 
Thief 

A. L. Keen, at Lamoni, Iowa, along 
with a lot of other farmers in Decatur 
county, had been missing gasoline and 
auto parts. So one night Keen de 
cided he would stay out a while and 
see if this thief might come along. 
Sure enough, his hunch was good. A 
commotion in the barn roused him, 
He investigated, and caught Archie 
Inghram in the act of draining gaso 
line from the auto. Archie was turned 
over to the sheriff and sent to jail for 
ninety days. Fine work, Mr. Keen, 
and we are glad to have a chance to 
pay you the fifty dollars for your good 
work. 





A Hired Man Gone Wrong 

Gerald Potter, who worked for W. 
H. Johnson, near Royal, Iowa, in Clay 
county, decided it was easier to steak 
than to work. One day, he left his 
employer’s home and took a lot of 
clothing that didn’t belong to him. But 
he was caught near Mason City, after 
Sheriff Erickson, at Spencer, had tele 
phoned ahead. Potter, because of his 
youth, was sent to jail for only thirty 


days. However, a reward was paid to © 


the Johnson family for their work in 


rounding up the fellow, as they were © 


Service Bureau members, 
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A Happy 





New Year 








I DID not get to wish our boys and 
girls a Merry Christmas as our 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section for December 
comes out. too late for that. I want 
them to know, however, that I thought 
of them and the fine work they have 
been doing this year. 

The achievement of two Iowa boys 
in winning the grand and reserve 
championship on steers at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show is indeed a rec- 
ord of which not. only the boys who 
won but likewise their friends in 
Four-H Club work can well be proud. 
Elliott Brown and Waldo Mommsen 
achieved this wonderful record com- 
peting in the open classes in Chicago 
with steers fed by the most expert 
feeders from the colleges as well as 
from the leading herds of cattle in the 
country. Their record of achievement 
should be an encouragement. to every 
Four-H Club boy and girl in calf club 
work. It shows what intelligent effort 
can accomplish. 

Flliott graduated from Four-H Club 
work last year but it was his Four-H 
Club training that helped him to win 
the honor that all feeders covet, that 
of furnishing the grand champion 
steer of the biggest and best fat stock 
show in the world. Waldo is still in 
Four-H Club work and his accomplish- 
ment in having the reserve champion 
of this great show is one to be proud 
of. I had the pleasure of introducing 
these boys over the National Broad- 
casting chain, which probably meant 
an audience of between one and two 
million people, on Wednesday of In- 
ternational Show Week, and it was a 
real pleasure. I found them unassum- 
ing and very modest over the record 
they had made. I know they must 
have made a good impression on the 
radio audience just as they did on 
those with whom they came in contact 
at the show. These boys are proud of 
being farm boys and they have a real 
love for the farm. They are interested 
in all its activities, especially in feed- 
ing and in studying the feeds that pro- 
duce the most pounds of beef in a 
given time. Their two steers were 
outstanding and I predict for both of 
these boys a real future on the farm 
as their love for the work they are 
doing makes it possible for them to 
achieve the greatest success. 

It was a very interesting group of 
boys and girls who participated in the 
activities of the Four-H Club Con- 
gress, which is always a feature of In- 
ternational Exposition Week in Chi- 


cago. I had the pleasure of attending 
their own banquet. on Tuesday eve- 
ning. More than twelve hundred of 


these fine young people from the farms 
were in attendance. One of the fea- 
tures of the banquet was the style 
show put on by the girls, when the 
winners were announced, and the in- 
troduction of the health champions. I 
doubt if any group of people gathered 
at Chicago in convention ever made a 
better impression than these young 
folks. Their interest and pride in 


their work, their good manners at the 
various luncheons and banquets that 
were tendered them, their exhibits and 
their enthusiasm was contagious and 
if the young folks who attended the 
Four-H Club Congress do not tell the 
rest of you about it, you folks will 


miss a good deal. I suggest to the 
Four-H Club boys and girls who were 
not fortunate enough to attend the 
Congress that they see to it that their 
representatives tell them the full story 
of the week’s activities as it is a most 
interesting one. 
The Year Ahead 


I look forward to seeing our boys 
and girls accomplish even greater 
things in 1930 than they did in 1929. 
A new year offers new opportunities. 
We learn by the experiences of the 
year just closing. We check up on 
ourselves, so to speak, so that we may 
be able to do better in the year ahead. 
We live in the greatest agricultural 
country in the world. There are great- 
er opportunities for our boys and girls 
perhaps than for the boys and girls in 
any other section. The preeminence 
of our country in crop and livestock 
production should mean a lot. I be- 
lieve that 1930 will be a better year 
than 1929 for all of us. It will have 
its problems, of course, but if we face 
them courageously and analyze them, 
we can overcome obstacles, and in 
overcoming difficulties we are 
stronger and better qualified to go 
ahead. It is by a study of the past. 
and planning for the future that we 
succeed. 

My New Year’s wish for you boys 
and girls is that you may have more 
good times in the year ahead than you 
have had in the past, that you may ac- 
complish bigger things, that you will 
enjoy to the fullest the companionship 
of the boys and girls in your neigh- 
borhood with whom you work. There 
is lots of pleasure in doing things by 
ourselves, but boys and girls working 
together can get more fun out of their 
work and more benefit than they can 
by working alone. 

Join the Lone Scouts 

Practically all of our boys 
years of age or over should 
members of the Lone Scout 


twelve 
become 
Division 





of the Boy Scouts of America. Any 
boy of that age, with the consent of 
his parents, may join. Fifty cents 
pays for membership and 50 cents 
more pays for the Boy Scout Hand- 
book, which is one of the greatest ed- 
ucational books I have ever read. Any 
six boys or more may form a Lone 
Scout Tribe and I can see no reason 
why there should not be many Lone 
Scout clubs in connection with Four-H 
Club work. Such a club will bring the 
boys together once a month and one 
of the things that the Lone Scout 
should do is to choose a Lone Scout 
guide or friend who will take an inter- 
est in his Scout work. There are many 
men who would be only too glad to 
help the boys in scouting and they 
will find as much pleasure in the work 
as the boy himself. We will be glad 
to send application blanks to any of 
our boys who are interested in becom- 
ing Scouts. We have enrolled in the 
last four year more than four thou- 
sand boys in scouting and we have 
watched the development of these boys 
with unusual interest. They have 
found the Scout work a real character 
building program. It teaches them to 
do things right and to be helpful. The 
Scout motto is, “Be Prepared,” which 
means that you have had training 
which enables you to meet, emergen- 
cies as they come up. I will be glad to 
tell any of our boys who are interested 
about Scouting. 


Congratulations to the Girls 


Our Four-H Club girls made wonder- 
ful progress in Iowa in 1929. I think 
we had the finest group of girls at the 
college at Ames last June that we have 
ever had. The various clubs to which 
these girls belong are doing a splendid 
work. We are encouraging this work 
by offering prizes for the best club 
accomplishment during 1930. I think 
most of our girls have read about it 
and if your club has not entered the 
contest, I hope you will send for 
particulars. ‘ 

In conclusion, let me wish every one 
of our boys and girls on the farm a 
Happy New Year. It will be a happy 
one if you determine to make it so. 
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will be five years old next 
birthday. She has been fea- 
tured at the leading fairs and 
horse shows and any of your 
readers who may happen 
to be in Joliet will be wel- 
come to come out and see 
her.” The lower picture 





INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE 
This is Silver Spray, the “high school horse” 
pleased so many young folks at the International. 
(Her owner, Albert 
“The pose at the left shows Silver sitting up 
in her own barn yard taking a sun bath. 
lieves the boys’ and girls’ clubs are a wonderful 
thing and at our home she is the pet and favor- 
> ite of all the neighborhood children. 


shows Silver Spray in the pose “The Arab’s Prayer.” 
walk, canter sideways, pivot, kneel, rear and do a dozen other tricks. 
Incidentally, she has won ribbons as a five-gaited saddler in horse shows. 


that 
J. Stevens, of Joliet, Ill., writes 


Silver be- 


Silver 
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She can also cake- 











After all, happiness lies within our- 
selves. One of the finest things about 
happiness is that our own happiness 
brings happiness to others, to our fa- 
thers and mothers, to our brothers and 
sisters, and we owe it not only to our- 
selves but to them to live happy and 
contented lives, to share in the work 
and the joys of the home, and we can 
only share in them as we do our part. 
I hope that we will have more letters 
about the various activities among our 
boys and girls in 1930 than we have 
had in 1929. Remember that when 
you write us a good letter and it is 
published in the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion, it interests every other boy and 
girl and Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead now reaches over 250,000 
farm homes in Iowa and the territory 
immediately adjacent. We welcome 
1930 and the opportunities it offers. 
We are going to do our best to make 
the most of them and we are sure that 
is the spirit in which you boys and 
girls will enter the new year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Uncle John. 





Enter Trapping Contest 

Dear Trapper Friends: You must 
have sent in a good many entry blanks 
in the trapping contest, according to 
what the editor told me, but I know 
there are a lot of you who intend to 
enter the contest but have just put 
off mailing your letter. If you have 
only a few traps that doesn’t make 
any difference because as I explained 
before, the boy with one trap has just 
the same chance as the one with a 
hundred, so look up the paper that you 
got. December 7 and mail the blank to 
me at once in care of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead. If you don’t 
have the paper or have misplaced it, 
write me a letter and I will mail you 
one. 

Now, any of you boys would have 
the edge on me in a contest of this 
kind for while I might know something 
about the animals, how to catch them 
and how to stretch their.skins, any of 
you could do a better job writing an 
essay than I could. You can get a lot 
of information about animals from the 
books in the public library. The state 
of Iowa has printed a little booklet 
that has all the laws in. You can get 
one of these free at your county re- 
corder’s office. There are always 
some people who have trapped con- 
siderable in every neighborhood; most 
of them would be glad to tell you a lot 
about wild animals. 

Take good care of the skins, boys, 
for you will get a good deal more for 
them. Nearly all the furs taken in 
lowa should be cased fur in. That is, 
you split the hide from foot to foot 
across under the tail and peel it off 
over his head like you would take your 
shirt off. A little stick to suspend 
the animal like your father does his 
hogs when he butchers will help. Lay 
the, skin flat, then whittle a board a 
little larger but the same shape as the 
skin and slide the skin down over the 
board. 

Don’t forget to mail 
blanks.—Trapper Dan. 


your entry 





“Are You Going to Farm?” 

The judges are now going over the 
essays sent in for our contest on “Are 
You Going to Farm.” We hope to 
make a report of the winnings in our 
issue of January 11. 
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a are fun any time and all of 
the time—but never more fun than 
during the long mid-winter evenings. 
But sometimes I wonder if we do not 
move our guests about a little too vio- 
lently—if the games we play aren't a 
bit too strenuous? I’m going to sug- 
gest, some pencil and paper games that 
would work in with almost any party. 
They're lots of fun and there are times 
when all of us enjoy sitting around 
the table quietly, cudgeling our brains 
for the solution to some pencil-paper 
puzzle. 

You remember the old railroad spell- 
ing contests that we used to play, back 
in the country schoolhouse—the sort 
of thing where our opponents spelled 
“cat” and we'd have to take the last 
letter, “t,” and start a new word? 
There's a pencil-paper game _ that’s 
very similar to that railroad spelling 
game only instead of taking the last 
letter, we must take the last two let- 
ters to start our word, and instead 
of letting our opponent give the pre- 
ceding word we write all of the words 
ourselves. The contest is timed and 
the object of the game is to see who 
can get the longest list. of words in the 
allotted five-minute interval. For the 
sake of speed, limit the words to one 
and two-syllable words whenever pos- 
sible. Here is a suggested list. Begin 
with the word “eat.” The last two 
letters, “at,” suggest, to me, the new 
word “attach.” The last two letters 
of “attach” begin the word “chair.” 
The next word is “Irish,” the next 
word “shear,” the next word “arrear;” 
and so on. You see, it’s quite simple 
and such fun. If you'd like, you may 
line up in squads and spell back and 
forth but that type of game has the 
disadvantage of keeping some of the 
guests standing on “one foot’ and 
“twiddling their thumbs” until their 
turn. 

There is another game called “Dis- 
cards” that sets the party off into 
gales of laughter. Each guest writes 
down a list of five articles which he 
or she intends to discard during the 
coming year, such as a pair of shoes, 
a hat, a broom—just any article that 
happens to be in their possession that 
they will not care for next year. The 
list of five articles is folded together 
once and on the outside the next-door 



































Play It With Pencil and Paper 








neighbor writes the names of five peo- 
ple for whom the “discards” may be 
used. (The people should be present 
in the room.) The slips of paper are 
passed on the third time and the third 
neighbor, without looking at either the 
list of names or the list of discarded 
articles, writes a possible use for each 
article discarded. 
For instance, such 
uses as “to sweep 
the floor,” “to dry 
the windows,” “to 
wear to church,” 
or “decorate the 
rceom.” Imagine 
the hilarity of a 
group when they 
discover that Nan- 
cy Jones’ discard- 
ed shoes are for 
John Lane to wear 
to church or that 
Alice Smith's 
broom will be 
given to Dorothy 
Brock to decorate 
her room. 

If you're looking 
for a New Year 
pencil - and - paper 
game, one of the 
cleverest ways to 


write New Year's 
resolutions that 
I've found is to 
keep the resolu- 


tions two words in length—the words 
being the initials of your own first and 
last. name. Each person may start his 
sentence, “I hereby resolve to,” and 
then fill in the necessary words. Ellen 
Peck might resolve to “eat prunes.” 
Francis Doll might resolve to “fan 
Dorothy.” 

When you're planning your pencil 
and paper party I think you’d better 
add paste—and then don’t ignore the 
advertising sections of your magazine. 
I’ve seen a group spend an entire eve- 
ning over games worked out with the 
advertisements in different magazines. 
There’s that simple little game of “Tel- 
egram.” It sounds dead easy until 
you try it. Take scissors, paste and a 
magazine in which are several adver- 
tisements. Clip out. any ten words 
that, used together, will make a log- 
ical ten word telegram to be sent to 
some definite person. You may send 
it to a sweetheart, a friend or some 
member of the family. As you know, 
telegrams should convey some special 
bit of important information and it’s 
surprisingly difficult to find the cor- 
rect words in the various advertise- 
ments. 

I spent a most amusing evening at a 
friend’s home once, where each guest 
was permitted to write and illustrate 
his own life history—all with the aid 
of paste, scissors, and the advertising 
sections of the various magazines. We 
were given a small empty scrap book 
made with half a dozen thicknesses of 
brown wrapping paper, folded together 
and fastened thru the center with cord 





to make a booklet. There were plenty 
of scissors and bottles of paste scat- 
tered around the tables, along with 
piles of magazines and catalogs. We 


were asked to illustrate important epi- 
sodes in our daily life by clipping the 
pictures from the various advertise- 
ments. 


Of course, we wrote in our 
own titles for 
these _ episodes. 
Some of us found 
pictures of the 
“first step,” “the 
new tooth,” “the 
old home place,” 
“off for school’— 
and on down tothe 
last chapter which 
might possibly 
show a_— grand- 
mother knitting or 
some such scene. 
We all enjoyed it 
hugely and every- 
body found that 
with the aid of a 
bit of imagination 
we could work up 
some ratiier inter- 
esting life histo- 
ries—the sort we’d 
like to have even 
if we didn’t. One 
of the boys in the 
group who was 
very bashful and 
timid and was 
never known to make a public talk in 
his life, found a picture of a man de- 
livering a speech. He clipped out the 
picture and labelled it, “Beginning my 
career as an orator.” It was so appli- 
cable, or rather so inapplicable, that 
we all of us got a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of it. 

I suppose everybody thinks that if 
their life depended on it they could 
never do a jingle. Its surprisingly 
easy, however, to help out and “Jin- 
gles,” played the pencil-and-paper way, 
is the most fun imaginable. Pick a 
word easily rhymed ghat fits in with 
the season. If you're giving the party 
during mid-winter, I think “snow” is 
an easy word. If you're giving it dur- 
ing the valentine season, take the 
word “heart.” Ask your group to di- 
vide into sets of four and ask the No. 
1’s to write a four or five word sen- 
tence ending with the word “snow.” 
Suppose No. 1 writes: “I like to see it 
snow.” No. 2 is supposed to write a 
line of about the same length ending 
in a word that will rhyme with snow, 
regardless of meaning. No. 2’s line 
might read, “Johnny, bring my spade 
and hoe.” No. 3’s line might go some- 
thing like this: “I'll take my boat and 
go for a row,” and No. 4’s might. say, 
“While mother sings to us, sweet and 
low.” You see how absolutely ridicu- 
lous the whole “poem” would be? 
But ridiculously funny. 

If the party happens to he a mixed 
party, that is, made up of both boys 
and girls, you may have a lot of fun 
by asking each of the two groups to 
name three or four articles that they 
think will be out of date during the 
coming year. This is funny for the 
boys, especially if you ask them to 
give reasons. Their version of bobbed 
hair and the trailing skirts would be 
interesting and probably enlightening. 

You’d be surprised to find how many 
artists you have in the group if you 
turn them loose with pencil and pa- 
per. Should your party bea valentine 
party, ask them to draw a heart. Ifa 
Washington party, ask them to draw a 
hatchet. If an Easter party, ask for a 


rabbit. Use very simple articles and 
then ask the group to vote on the best 
and most artistic reproduction. 

At one party I attended the boys 
were asked to write a recipe, giving 
proportions. If (and of course they 
wouldn’t) they didn’t happen to re- 
member one, word for word, they were 
supposed to make up an original one. 
You girls could imagine the fun of 
reading over the recipes that call for 
eight or ten teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, a cup of flour and so on. At the 
same time that the boys were writing 
the recipes, the girls were supposed 
to write the names of the different 
parts of an automobile. Of course, 
now-a-days, there are some girls who 
could do almost as well as the boys 
on this sort of a contest. 


There’s a game that we’ve been - 


playing in our group recently and en- 
joying quite a bit. I don’t. know the 
name of the game nor where it orig- 
inated, but it goes something like this: 

Give each guest a sheet of paper. 
Across the top of the page in rather 
wide spaces, write the five main vow- 
els, a, e, i, o, u. At the right hand side 
of the page write four general nouns; 
for instance, tree, bird, automobile, an- 
imal. The nouns should be written 
one under the other. Now very rough- 
ly rule your paper the up and down 
way of the paper so that each vowel 
will have a separate space and then 
the cross way so that each noun will 
have a separate space. You will find 
that the first noun, “tree,” has blank 
spaces under the first letter, “a,” un- 
der the second letter, ‘‘e,” under the 
third letter, i,” and under “o” and “u.” 
It sounds a great. deal more complicat- 
ed than it really is. In each blank 
space you write the name of a tree be- 
ginning with the letter over the blank 
space. 
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“ash” or “apple tree.” Under the “e,” 
right now the normal tree to think of 
would be “evergreen.” Under the 
space for “i’—-you think of a tree for 
that space, just now I can’t. But you 
see how it goes? For the next set of 
spaces, you would fill in with the sec- 
ond line of nouns which would be 


birds, and the first one might be “alba- © 
tross,” the bird of Ancient Mariner — 


fame. “E” stands for “eagle” to me, 
and “i’’—the only bird beginning with 
“i” that I can think of now is “igis,” 
and I learned that in my crossword 
puzzle days. 

It’s ever so much fun to count score 
and not at all disastrous if you have 


to leave some of the blanks vacant. — 
For every noun, filled in properiy, you 


count up a score of five. That would 


give you a perfect score of 100. 


word that you use that no one else in 
your group uses. 


bird, then it adds five more points to 


your score, so you see it pays to be © 
You can see how pliable © 
One needn’t work with © 
the vowels if they do not wish. I> 
think they are much more difficult to7 
You may put in any” 
letters across the top that you happet™ 
to think of and the general nouns may 


different. 
this game is. 


find words for. 


be supplied if you wish.—E. B. 


Under “a” one might write — 
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\ JHAT do people want most in the “X” means “Example.” Altho it is 


world? Some say money. Oth- 
ers say power. A great many girls 
think, “Oh, if I could just look like 
Billie Dove!’”’ But Judy Green, a young 
girl of my acquaintance, expressed it 
best the other day, I think, when she 
mourned: “I wish people liked me!” 

Doesn’t this just about fit us all? Of 
course it does. Deep down in our 
hearts we all want to be well thought 
of by our own family and by our 
friends. This is something perfectly 
natural, something of which no normal 
girl should be ashamed. As long as 
we have to live with peopie in this 
world, we want to be pleasing to them. 

What are the things, then, that make 
for a well rounded personality? For- 
tunately, in this advanced day, most 
young girls learn them in their club 
work, in their school work, or thru 
their reading. Probably there has 
never before in the world been such a 
well balanced, healthy, attractive 
group of girls as there is today. 

But just for fun, let us go down the 
alphabet together and consider the es- 
sentials of personality—the A B C’s of 
charm. 

“A,” in our alphabet, stands for 
“Athletics.” Do you take enough ex- 
ercise? Do you particip%te in the 
games and contests of your school 
life? There is. nothing like athletics 
for the development of the body, to 
make it-unself-conscious, well balanced 
and free. 

“B” stands for “Beaux and Books.” 
Some girls lean more heavily toward 
one than the other. The ’teen age, of 
course, takes the books more seriously 
than it does the beaux and this is as it 
should be. Books are great friends. 
Why not plan to read some of the old 
favorites during 1930? Have you yet. 
become acquainted with Becky Sharp 
in Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” Dick- 
ens’ “David Copperfield” or clever 
Portia of Shakespearean fame? 

“Cc” can stand but for one thing, 
“Conversation.” Are you a good lis- 
tener? Have you got over your feel- 
ing, perhaps, of being tongue-tied? 
Develop an enthusiasm for something 
in life if you would have a ready flow 
of small talk. Remember, “I can never 
think of anything to say’’ means, some- 
times, “I can never think of anything!” 

The letter “D’ must mean “Dinner 
table.” Here is one place where we 
can watch and improve our manners 
every day. I know you all remember 
the basic rule—to eat quietly and care- 
fully so as not to offend anyone else 
at the table. And no toothpicks! 

“BE” stands for “Elbows.” My mother 


used to say. mine looked 
like “billy goats’”’ knees. 
Serubbing them with a 


stiff brush and plenty of 
hot water and soap, and 
rubbing in a little warm 
oil will do wonders for 
these neglected corners. 
“BE” also stands for all 
those little “Extras’’ in 
grooming which so unmis- 
takably set off a young 
girl as some one who has 
charm, 

“Friendship” and_ the 
letter “F” go hand in hand. 
This is one thing about 
which little needs to be 
said. Bveryone_ has 
friends; everyone wants 
to keep them. 

“G” stands for “Gram- 
mar.” Carelessness on 
this ticklish subject is one 
thing we must all try to 


avoid. How about “he 
don’t,” “he won't,” and 
(horrors) “I ain’t?” Ban- 


ished long ago, I’m sure. 








A Charm Primer for Our Girls 








“H” stands for “Health,” ‘Happi- 
ness” and—just plain, ordinary “Hair.” 
When I was in high school, the princi- 
pal scolded the first few courageous 
girls who bobbed their hair. She said 
it was a shame to cut off that “crown 
of glory.” We know better now. But, 
short. or long, hair can not be neglect- 
ed in our pursuit of charm. 
How about a hair brush? 


Do you own one? And do 
you use it? 
“Inferiority Complex” 


captures the letter “I’— 
something with which no 
right thinking girl should 
be on speaking terms. 
This also stands for “Inde- 
pendence.” Do you iean 
or do you fight your own 
battles? And (let me 
whisper this), do you 
keep the “I,” meaning 
“you,” where it belongs in 
your daily living? 

“Jollity,” and the letter 
“yt Nvery popular girl 
has a smile. No one likes 
a “long” face. Remember 
that old song, “Pack up 
your troubles in your old 
kit bag and Smile, Smile, 
Smile”? Let’s make it a 
1930 slogan—Smile! 

“K” stands for “Kind- 
liness,” the quality that 
makes the world go round. 
Remember to be especially 
kind to those less fortu- 
nate than yourself, and to 
little children and old peo- 
ple. They appreciate it 
more than one would 
think. 

“Lessons” for “UL.” 

“What!” I hear you say, 
“Is she going to drag my school work 
into this?” Yes, dear girls. All argu- 
ments to the contrary, “Dumb Doras” 
have gone out of style. ‘I’ means 
learn that you may live happily. 

“M” means “Manners,” all the little 
things like remembering to say “thank 
you” and “if you please,” and being 
just as nice to the folks at home as 
you are to outsiders. I think “man- 
ners” and “mothers” ought to become 
an inseparable “pair” for each girl. 

“N” means “Nails,’’ and belongs in 


’ 


the same group as elbows back in “E,” 
but it deserves special mention. A nail 
brush costs 5 


cents, and is well worth 
the money. Take 
care of your nails 
when you are 


’Teen days are charm days 
for our girls—no toys 
allowed, 














































young, and you won’t have hang nails 
when you're older. 

“Obligations” for the letter “0.” 
We all have them, to our parents, our 
friends and our club work. Only by 
doing cheerfully her share can any 
girl ever have a full, happy and beauti- 
ful life—a thing to be sought after. 

“P” stands for “Poise.” 
and poise comes only with 
practice. It is the quality 
which makes people able to 
meet all kinds of situations 
with ease. Its underlying 
secret is self-confidence—a 
strong belief in one’s own 
powers and abilities. 
“Q”—this stands 
“Quarrels” (never 
to be indulged 
in)! If unavoida- 


for 





ble, however, the popular girl knows 

how to forgive and forget. 
“Righteousness” calls for “R.” 

ligion plays a part in every successful 


Re- 


life. The well liked girl takes part 
in church activities, and makes many 
of her friends there. 

“S” always means “Simplicity’— 
simplicity in clothes, in manners, in 
tastes and in desires. The charm- 
ing girl realizes the value of simplic- 
ity. Elaborate and garish settings are 
for those who are no longer young and 
must rely upon more artificial things 
for charm. 

“T” means “Tact.” What a world 
of meaning there is in this word! Pri- 
marily, the tactful girl is one who, 
thru her own quick intuition, keeps 
from hurting other people’s feelings. 
In a complicated modern world the 
possession of tact is a valuable ne- 
cessity. 

“U"—"Unaffectation.” This is al- 
most the same as simplicity but it is 
more than that. The unaffected girl 
never tries for one instant to pretend 
she is something she is not. 

“Voice” uses all of the letter “V.” 
Quiet and pleasingly pitched? Or 
shrill and noisy? Our voices are just 
about the most flexible things about 
us. You can do wonders with yours 
if you try. 

“Walk” calls for the letter “W.” My 
brother used to tell me that I walked 
as if I were stepping over corn rows. 
The best way to acquire a graceful 
carriage is to do as the Greeks did— 
walk carrying a basket on the head. 
We could use a small pan or sand bag. 
Hold your chest up and your shoulders 
will automatically be straight. If the 
small of your back is perfectly straight 
your abdomen will be held in properly. 


sometimes tiresome, every girl is 
looked up to as an example by some 
one. Perhaps it is little sister or the 
little girl in your class at school. Liv- 
ing up to that example ranks as an 
obligation. 

“Youth,” calling for “Y,” is your 
most precious possession. (You hear 
this everywhere, I know, but it’s 
true!) It is in your power at fifteen 
to make yourself the kind of girl you'd 
like to be at twenty-one. What you 
are now is just a rough outline of 
what you can be then, if you take ad- 
vantage of the years between. 

“Z"—“‘Zeal.” Without zeal or en- 
thusiasm to do things, no girl can 
hope to be successful in life, or to be 
well liked by other people. 

I hope all this has not sounded too 
“preachified.” After all, the really 
charming girl is not the one who 
thinks about it all the time. But the 
beginning of a new year always tempts 
me to go back over my own life and 
see what the past months have meant: 
How many of the old rules were bro- 
ken? How many of the old habits 
were permanently set aside? Some- 
times the record is discouraging. But 
then, there is the thought, of the new 
year ahead—and the wonders to be 
accomplished.—Rachel Hawthorne. 





A Compliment That 
Counted 


‘YT*HERE’S something about Miss 

Kay,” said the senior professor to 
the junior professor. And Miss Kay, 
passing in the corridor unseen, could 
not help hearing her name and the 
words that followed. 
“She’s always so neat 
and dainty.” 

She flushed with sur- 
prise and hurried on. 
Was there anything un- 
usual about her, and so 
pleasantly unusual? In the bare little 
room where she studied and slept, and 
cooked and ate, and hung her few 
clothes, and planned how she could 
make the rest of her own way thru 
these precious years in the little col- 
lege, there was no running water. But 
there was a pitcher and bowl, a tiny 
washboard, and an iron that could be 
heated on the stove. Here she laun- 
dered her clothes at night, and ironed 
the dainty collars and frills with 
which she freshened her plain dark 
dress. 

After that day it never seemed a 
burden. One little word of apprecia- 
tion made the labor easier and the 
world rosier. 


Beauty Pelow the Chin 
‘RUE beauty may begin with a beau- 
tiful face but it does not end there. 
Unless the neck is beautiful, too, the 
face is likely to present the appear- 
ance of a mask. When the neck comes 
in frequent contact with the fur collar 
of a winter coat, it needs special care 
or the dust that settles in the fur 
combined with the perspiration of the 
skin will result in an ugly black film. 

Make it a rule to wash your neck 
every time you wash your face. A 
thoro scrubbing with soap and water 
is especially important before going 
to bed at night. If your neck is in- 
clined to be too flabby or too thin, sys- 
tematic exercise will help to restore 
its normal contours. 

Be sure to powder your neck every 
time you apply powder to your face as 
nothing is more incongruous than a 
neck and face that look unrelated to 
each other. 
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ID you know that recent discov- 
eries in regard to the making of 
baking powder biscuits have taken the 
last feeble props out from under the 
antiquated “young bride” biscuit jokes? 
The jokes were poor at best. Be as- 
sured that they have now passed into 
the uncontested oblivion which is re- 
served for all distorted truths and spir- 
itless humor. 

What are the new truths concerning 
an old food favorite? 

Did you know that a baking powder 
biscuit. dough must be kneaded in or- 
der to be fine grained, light and high? 
Kneaded much like a yeast dough only 
with a lighter and quicker touch and 
not so long. Without this kneading 
the biscuits not only will not rise to 
their fullest capacity, but. they will be 
close and solid rather than fluffy in 
texture and the crust will be bumpy 
and spotted rather than evenly 
browned. 

Did you know, too, that there is 
more danger of under-mixing the 
dough in the pan than of overmixing 
it? And that a dough which is just a 
bit too stiff will give a lighter biscuit 
than one which is a little too moist? 

This does not mean that a leaden 
stiff dough, worked and kneaded with 
a heavy-hand and for an interminable 
time, will give a delectable or even an 
acceptable biscuit, but we have been 
warned so often to handle our biscuit 
dough as little as possible and to keep 
the dough as moist as it will allow, 
that we have truly leaned backward 
in developing a “touch-me-not” biscuit 
which has neither the height and fine- 
ness nor the crisp flavor of one which 
is made from a moderately stiff and 
lightly but thoroly mixed dough. 

Hot biscuits served with honey or 
jam, or best of all, with a pitcher of 
fragrantly heated maple syrup, will 
make of the plainest meal a festive oc- 
casion. And at this time of year a 
baking sheet of biscuits, either plain 
or in one of the fascinating cheese or 
fruit variations, may be prepared at 
any time of the day and then stored 
in the icebox or on a cool back porch 
where the temperature is not apt to 
rise above 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Slipped into the oven just before the 
family starts gathering for supper, 
they fairly melt in the mouth. 

Here’s the simple basic biscuit rec- 
ipe recommended by two women who 
have carried on a recent and most in- 
teresting piece of research work in re- 
gard to quick breads, namely, Miss 
Halliday and Miss Noble of the ‘home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. (It should make, about 
fourteen biscuits measuring two inches 
across and one and one-fourth to one 
and one-half inches in height, or what 
is called standard sized biscuits). 


Basic Baking Powder Biscuit Recipe 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

1-3 teaspoon salt 

™% cup sweet coffee cream 

1 egg 

Sift dry ingredients at least twice. 

Measure the fat carefully and combine 
with dry ingredients by rubbing in 
thoroly with the tips of the fingers un- 
til the mixture looks like coarse corn- 
meal. Add milk at once and stir vig- 
orously until the sides of the bowl 
“come clean,” or until it thickens— 
about twenty seconds. Count the sec- 
onds out loud if you would check your 
stirring period. Then turn out, onto a 
lightly floured board and knead lightly 
but quickly, turning the dough that 


Ties toward the back of the board for- 
Ward and pressing it down with the 


eel of the palm of the hand, just as 
one would a yeast dough. Do this for 
about twenty seconds, adding more 
flour“to the board if the dough sticks. 
Then shape the dough into a ball and 








Light Biscuits Modernized 








pat it out with the hand or roll it into 
the desired thickness, about one-half 
to three-fourths of an inch, with the 
rolling pin. If the rolling pin is used, 
handle it lightly and roll from the cen- 
ter out so that the biscuits will be 
even in thickness and will not have 
that “leaning tower” effect that they 
are so apt to have when baked. 

Cut with a small biscuit cutter 
which has been dipped into flour. Use 
a spatula to transfer the biscuits to a 
greased baking sheet. To _ insure 
crusty, well browned sides, allow at. 
least one inch between each adjoining 
biscuit. Bake at once in a hot oven 
for twelve minutes or until the crust 
is an even brown in color. Or slip 
sheet into icebox and chill until they 
are to be baked. 

Another recipe—one which may be 


gether the egg and cream and mix, roll 
and cut same as for the basic recipe. 

Either the plain biscuits or the 
luncheon biscuits may be varied in any 
number of interesting -and simple 
ways, with delicious results. 

Graham biscuits are especially nice 
for the younger members of the fam- 
ily. Merely substitute three-fourths 
of a cup of graham flour for one cup 
of the white flour given in either of 
the plain recipes. 

Orange tea biscuits are made by 
adding a little finely chopped and can- 
died peel to the biscuit mixture and 
pressing into the top of each biscuit, 
before baking, a lump of sugar which 
has been dipped in orange juice. 

Fruit biscuits have a half cup of 
chopped raisins and dates or figs add- 
ed to the mixture.—Grace M. Ellis. 
































handled in much the same way but 
will give a golden-yellow, feather-light. 
luncheon biscuit which may be mixed 
in the twinkling of an eye, is as fol- 
lows. (Tho the cream which is used 
in place of the shortening and the but- 
ter would seem to add to the expense 
of the recipe, I find that such biscuits 
are a delightful way of using up the 
odd bits of cream, both sweet and 
sour, which seem to collect in most 
any kitchen.) 
Golden Luncheon Biscuits 


tablespoons fat 
tablespoons sugar 
cake yeast 

quarts flour 
tablespoon salt 
quart potato water 
cup mashed potato 


(Sour cream may be used if the bak- 
ing powder is cut in half and one scant 
teaspoon soda added.) 

Mix the dry ingredients. 
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Beat to- 


“But 1 Don’t Like That” 


— Mother,” says Johnny, “I don’t 

like that,”’ and he pushes away the 
cereal, spinach, egg, or some other 
helpful food that, has fallen into disfa- 
vor in his childish eyes. 

Mother sighs and looks discouraged. 
“You see,” she says, “he just doesn’t 
eat the things that are good for him.” 

Children are not born with a dislike 
for certain foods, they acquire the dis- 
like from people around them. 

When father says he “won’t have 
cabbage in the house,” it’s no wonder 
that small son doesn’t like cabbage. 

“Just as a child quickly picks up a 
dislike for food from those around 
him,” says Mrs. Helen Gunderson of 
the home economics department of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, “so 
he will enjoy everything served to him 
if the rest of the family seems to like 








it.” Even after the child has learned 
to dislike a food, he will begin to en- 
joy it again if the family expresses ap- 
proval of the food. Mrs. Gunderson 
gives an example of one little girl who 
came to her to the nursery school 
and who did not like tomatoes. The 
first time tomatoes were served to this 
child, they were in Spanish rice. Mrs. 
Gunderson did not wait until the 
youngster expressed her dislike of the 
food but she began talking about it. 
First of all, as soon as the children 
were all seated at the table, the teach- 
er and the children began talking 
about the lovely color of the Spanish 
rice. After the children had taken 
the first bite, each one was asked to 
tell what he tasted. One tasted bacon, 
another rice, another the onion, or pos- 
sibly one tasted the tomato. 
time the little girl was so interested 
in discovering what she could taste 
that she had completely forgotten that 
she did not like tomatoes. 

If we know that a child dislikes a 
certain food it is wise to camouflage 
the dish, if this can be managed. For 
instance, our own little Charles dis- 
liked eggs tremendously, or he thought 
he did. Each morning into his steam- 
ing bowl of oatmeal we used to pour 
one-half of a well beaten egg. The 
steaming hot cereal cooked the egg 
slightly and the child was never the 
wiser for the bit of egg added to his 
cereal. Once he became accustomed 
to the “egg” taste it wasn’t a diffi- 
cult thing to add an egg to his usual 
diet, cooked by itself. 

Clean plates can readily become a 
rule and after clean plates, dessert. 
What child won’t eat to the bottom of 
his dish of vegetables if he knows that 
his favorite dessert comes next! 

There are ever so many ways of get- 
ting the child interested in eating dif- 
ferent kinds of food. Color adds much. 
A dash of red current jelly on a dish 
of steaming plump kerneled rice, a 
tiny sprinkle of paprika on a hot baked 
potato with a chunk of melting butter 
coloring the fluffy, mealy inside, or a 
sprig of parsley, bringing a bit of con- 
trasting color to an otherwise lifeless 
vegetable. 

Sometimes being permitted to help 
in the preparation and the serving of 
the food stimulates the children’s in- 
terest. If they are permitted to help 
then they are more eager to taste and 
see just how good the completed prod- 
uct is. The tasting, of course, should 
be confined to the dining room table, 
however, Never permit them to lose 
their keen appetites by taking the 
“edge” off in the kitchen. 

If Johnny eats everything on his 
plate and Alice leaves her creamed 
potatoes, then Johnny should receive 
the praise. Children like to be in- 
cluded in everything and when Alice 
sees that she is to be ignored until 
her plate is emptied, she is much more 
likely to finish the few last. bites. If 
we “fuss” about it, however, the food 
becomes the issue and Alice is apt to 
become antagonized. 

Occasionally our first lesson to the 
children needs to come thru father. 
If father can be persuaded to play the 
‘martyr” and eat some unappreciated 
food with never a word in regard to 
his liking or disliking it, the new fla- 
vor may pass the children’s attention 
unnoticed. 


Never permit the child any but the | 


regularly scheduled lunch of milk and 
cracker, or orange juice in betwee 
meals. 


til the next meal for food. 


unpampered appetite, h 
with relish. 


By that . 





Even tho he refuses his noon- 
day lunch of vegetables, he will not be. 
seriously damaged if he must wait. unr 
Possiblys } 
when offered the scorned vegetables & © 
second time under the stimulus of af” 
e may eat them: 
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Selecting and Cooking 
Meats 
KNOWLEDGE of the different 
cuts of meat and how to serve 
them to bring out their best qualities 
will aid the homemaker to select and 
serve appetizing meats to suit the 
family budget, says the New York 
state college of home economics. 
Many people believe that lean meat 
is of a better quality than fat meat. 


They regard fat as unpalatable and do 
not realize that a liberal proportion 
of fat.makes meat tender when cooked. 
The best indication of natural tender- 
ness is marbling or the distribution 
of particles of fat thru the lean. When 
choosing meat, see that the fat is 
creamy in color and brittle in texture. 
Pork fat. is softer and whiter than the 
fat in other meats. 

Different cuts of beef vary greatly 
in tenderness. The tender cuts are 
sirloin, porterhouse, club and rib short 
cut steaks and rib or loin roasts. For 
best results, cook these cuts at a mod- 
erate temperature. Meat cooked this 
way retains its juices and _ flavor. 
These cuts should not be covered and 
water should never be added because 
it would draw out the juices. Add sea- 
soning after it is cooked. 

The less expensive and less tender 
cuts of meat are chuck, shoulder, 
flank, round, and rump steaks; chuck 
ribs, clod, round and rump roasts; and 
neck, shoulder, skirt, shank, brisket, 
plate, flank and heel of round stews. 
Sear the meat until it is browned, re- 
duce the temperature, add a small 
quantity of water, cover the meat 
tightly and cook until tender. To 
cover the meat with a mixture of vin- 
egar and oil and allow it to stand a 
few hours before cooking or to cook 
it, in the presence of an acid such as 
tomato juice helps to make the meat 
tender, 





Kitchen Klatter 
EAR SUSAN: So Joe wants to ask 
the blessing and say the little 
poem Marjorie says, bless his little 
heart! This is the one she likes best: 


“God is great, and God is good, 
We thank Him for our food, 

And by His goodness we are fed, 
So give us, Lord, our daily bread!” 


I believe in meals being served 
promptly and each member of the 
family in his place when that time 
comes. Children should not be made 
to wait for their meals; if their father 
ts late for dinner I wait and eat with 
him, but the children are given their 
dinner at exactly twelve o'clock. 

You wrote me what a hard time you 
are having, teaching Joe to eat politely 
at the table. That reminds me of how 
I made one of our boys take his plate 
and food and eat alone. After a few 
meals in solitude he wanted to come 
back to the table and behave himself. 
Each day I announce who had the best 
table manners, and at the end of the 
week I plan a little surprise for the 
winner. I can see a noticeable im- 
provement. 

I am sorry you are having such a 
hard time making good bread. You 
know how anxious I am to help you 
for, besides being inconvenient to de- 
pend on bakers’ bread when one lives 
in the country, the home-made bread 
(if it is good bread) is so much better 
for your family. It is much less ex- 
pensive, too, and I know how anxious 
you are to get the farm paid for. Just 
the little economies which do not seem 
much at the time, are really impor- 
tant. Mother always tried to teach 
us these -things, but not until I had 
to help manage the finances of our 
own family did I really try to watch 


_ the little leaks. 


Well, to get back to the poor bread. 
In the first place, use.a standard flour, 


' and be sure your yeast is good. Scald- 
"ed yeast is dead yeast and can never 
| be restored, but cold yeast is only dor- 


mant and can be warmed and used. 
Your bread will keep moist longer if 
you use potato water for liquid, but 
bread made from milk has a softer 
crust and is whiter. During the proc- 
ess of making it, be sure you keep it 
in a warm place, not too hot. or the 
bread will be coarse and dark in color. 
I will give you my recipe just as I 
made it and I do hope you have fine 
bread. If you should not, however, do 
not be discouraged for we all have to 
learn by experience. 


tablespoons fat 
tablespoons sugar 
cake yeast 

quarts flour 
tablespoon salt 
quart potato water 
cup mashed potato 


et et et CO Do DOD 


I have my yeast soaked in half a cup 
of warm water and then in the eve- 
ning it is mixed with the other ingredi- 
ents making a soft sponge. Let this 
rise over night in a warm place and in 
the morning add enough flour to make 
a stiff dough. Allow this to rise until 
double its bulk and then knead again. 
Make into loaves and when it rises 
again double its bulk, bake. Have 
the oven moderately hot for the first 
period, increase temperature for the 
second period, and then not so hot for 
thirty minutes more. 

When the bread is baked, rub the 
crust with butter. I hope you have a 
rack to cool it on but if you haven't, 
remove the wire shelf from your stove, 
place it on two saucers and cool the 
bread on this. 

I suppose you have made some New 
Year’s resolutions and hope one 
them is that you will write every week 
to your loving sister.—Leanna. 





Our Style Service 

















8242 









The small folks of six, eight, ten, twelve 
and fourteen years will like this modern 
frock with its circular cut skirt and flar- 
ing collar. 

It achieves a tailored air thru the fitted 
hip band that extends into a panel at the 
front of the skirt. The sleeve, cut long 
or short, may have clever turn-back flar- 
ing cuffs. Style No. 8242 may be made 
of feather-weight tweed, or if one cares 
to, it would make up nicely in the heavier 
cotton prints that are being made now 
to resemble tweed fabrics. 

This style requires three yards of 32- 
inch material for the miss of eight years. 
The hip band and the cuffs may be em- 
phasized with piping if one wishes, 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The 
new Fall Fashion Book may also be 
had for 12 cents. 
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The telephone in the farm 


Cure and 
Smoke 


Your meat this 
Safer, Quicker, 


~Sses e Better Way 








ortToN's Figaro Smoke 

Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 
whole job at one time, 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 










onmeat-curing. Write for ittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Dept. 22 Chicago, ll, 
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| FREE—this illustrated book 
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HOTEL MONTROSE 
In Cedar Rapids, lowa 
300 Rooms, 250 Baths 

$1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL TALLCORN 
In Marshalltown, Iowa 
150 Rooms, 125 Baths 

$1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MARTIN 
in Sioux City, lowa 
350 Rooms, 300 Baths 
$1.75 to $3.50 


HOTEL CHIEFTAIN 
In Council Bluffs, lowa 
175 Rooms, 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 
Operated by Eppley Hotels Co. 














tion-wide telephone system... 
the country can be reached in a few minutes. 





The Doctor Breaks the Way to 
the Farm Home with a Telephone 


The doctor of today frequently breaks the way through 
snowdrifts to farm homes... homes with telephones. When 
he is called to a home without a telephone, the drifts have al- 
ready been broken—by someone hurrying to.a neighbor who 
has a telephone in order to summon the doctor. 


home is connected with a nav 
almost anyone, anywhere in 


The value of the telephone in the farm home is not con- 
fined to the farmer and his family; it benefits all who desire 
to call him for either business or social purposes. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 








| L in a day 
| Don’t broadcast a contagious cold. Don’t 
let it undermine health. At the first 
sniffle or sneeze get quick, pleasant re- 
lief. Take Hill’s because it stops cold 
in less time. Fights it 3 ways at once... 
1: Checks fever ... 2: Opens bowels, 
no griping ... 3: Tones system. Gentle, 
Safe for young and old. 
Ask any druggist for the red box of 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 


AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set 


140 Amperes. Guaranteed 5 
years. Write 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


y HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes a8 may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 
ach feose of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 1s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson 
must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














The Childhood of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 5, 1930. Matthew, 1:1 to 
2:23. Printed—Matthew, 2:10-23.) 


“And when they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
(11) And they came into the house 
and saw the young child with Mary 
his mother; and they fell down and 
worshiped him; and opening their 
treasures they offered unto him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. (12) 
And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, 
they departed into their own country 
another way. (13) Now when they 
were departed, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I tell thee: for 
Herod will seek the young child to de- 
stroy him. (14) And he arose and 
took the young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into Egypt; 
(15) and was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt did I 
call my gon. (16) Then Herod, when 
he saw that he was mocked by the 
Wise-men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth and slew all the male chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem, and in 
alt the borders thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time 
which he had exactly learned of the 
Wise-men. (17) Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken through Jere- 
miah, the prophet, saying, (18) 


“A voice was heard in Ramah, 
Weeping and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her childen; 
And she would not be comforted, 

because they are not. 


(19) But when Herod was dead, be- 
bold, an angel of the Lord appeareth 
in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, 
(20) Arise and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel: for they are dead that 
sought the young child’s life. (21) 
And he arose and took the young child 
and his mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. (22) But when he 
heard that Archelaus was reigning 
over Judea in the room of his father 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither; 
and being warned of God in a dream, 
he withdrew into the parts of Galilee, 
(23) and came and dwelt in x city 
called Nazareth; that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken through the 
prophet, that he should be called a 
Nazarene.” 





The books which together we call 
the Bible differ in one very important 
respect from the biographies and his- 
tories that have been written before 
or since. They tell very plainly the 
things which the writers of other books 
strive to keep secret, and lay bare 
with unsparing hand the faults of their 
lives. They keep silent, or touch light- 


ly on the very things on which other 


biographers are most. voluble; and as 
each of these separate writers deals 
with human character in precisely this 
same way, each differing from all oth- 
er books that have ever been written, 
it follows that this peculiarity must 
have a common origin, and that each 
must have been inspired from the 
same source, and the whole unlike any- 
thing else that has ever been written. 
This book reveals what men love to 
conceal, and conceals what men love 
to 

In this lesson, which, with the sec- 
ond chapter of Luke, contains nearly 
all we know of thirty years of the 


life of Jesus, we have a fine example 
of the silence of the Scriptures. The 
world would like to know much of the 
child life of Jesus, to have a pen pic- 
ture of the home at Nazareth, to know 
how old Mary was when He was born, 
the color of her hair and eyes, wheth- 
er she was dark or fair, how old Joseph 
was, whether he was a bachelor or a 
widower, whether he was large or 
small, stern or mild, how many broth- 
ers and sisters Jesus had, their ages, 
what kind of a school He attended, 
how He got. along with the other boys, 
how He liked the teachers, how they 
regarded Him, what the neighbors 
thought about Him, and whether He 
worked at the carpenter’s trade with 
Joseph. 

On all this the Scriptures are signif- 
icantly silent, while the Apocryphal 
books, written some time afterwards, 
such as the Gospel of the Infancy, are 
full of them, and to read them is to be 
convinced at once of the great gulf 
that lies betweemw God’s word and 
man’s biography. Only the Divine 
hand could have kept the evangelists, 
human as they were, silent on such a 
theme as this. 

Somewhere around two years after 
the birth of Christ, there appeared in 
Jerusalem a number of distinguished 
travelers. We do not know precisely 
whence they came, but from the east. 
They represented that two years be- 
fore that there had been signs in the 
heavenly bodies denoting the birth of 
the Messiah, the King of the Jews. 
They “saw his star in the east.” The 
crafty Herod at once apprehended dan- 
ger to his throne, 

In his private interview with the 
Wise-men, Herod inquired just how 
long it was since they had seen this 
sign in the heavens. He sends them 
to Bethlehem, six miles distant, to as- 
certain the facts and to render their 
homage—not worship—and asks them 
to report to him, that he may render 
homage also. The Wise-men went, 
saw, and as a proof of the sincerity of 
their homage, offered gifts that the 
best of their country afforded. They 
did not return to bring Herod word. 

To Joseph also came a dream, in 
which he was told to take the young 
child Jesus and His mother and flee 
into Egypt, and to stay there until he 
was told to return, as Herod sought 
to destroy the Child. So they started 
out at night for Egypt, and were there 
until the death of Herod, when an- 
other dream called them back. As 
was foretold by Jeremiah, under Her- 
od’s order all the male children in 
Bethlehem and its borders under two 
years of age were slain. A man of 
Herod’s type wouid have no hesitation 
about murdering perhaps twenty or 
thirty babies in a little country town, 
if he thought there might be included 
among them a prospective heir to his 
throne. 

After Herod’s death, Joseph and 
Mary and Jesus returned, not to Beth- 
lehem, as they feared the new king, 
Archelaus, but to the village of Naza- 
reth, as had been prophesied, “that he 
should be called a Nazarene.” 

Beginning with the significant state- 
ment, “And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom; and the 
grace of God was upon him,” Like 2 
contains all that we know of the ‘ife 
of Jesus up to His thirteenth year. 

Among the Jews, when a boy en- 
tered his thirteenth year he assumed 
a special garb and became what is 
known as a “son of the law,” and from 
that time onward attended the na- 
tional festivals. His admission to this 
standing seems to have been some- 
what similar to the confirmation in a 


number of our churches. This date 
seems to have been anticipated in the 
case of Jesus, and “when he was 
twelve years old they went. up (to Je- 
rusalem) after the custom of the 
feast,”’ probably the passover, possibly 
some other feast. The passover feast 
lasted seven days, and the pilgrims 
from the different neighborhoods went 
and returned usually in company. It 
was about a three days’ journey, and 
was probably begun in the afternoon. 
It is not at all strange that in a large 
company Jesus should not have been 
missed by His parents. The boys of 
His own age and Jesus were likely to 
go together, and the older folks by 
themselves, for such is human nature 
all the world over. When they camped 
the first evening, Jesus was not to be 
found with His cousins or acquaint- 
ances, and Joseph and Mary became 
alarmed and turned back to Jerusalem 
to find Him. On the third day they 
found Him in the courts of the great, 
magnificent temple of the Herods, cov- 
ering a square of a thousand feet, “sit- 
ting in the midst of the teachers, both 
hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions.” At those times people dis- 
cussed nothing but religious or polit- 
ical subjects, and among the Jews 
there was no difference between reli- 
gion and politics. It is not a surpris- 
ing thing that a lad of twelve should 
be found listening, fur the utmost free- 
dom of expression was permitted 
among these learned men. The sur- 
prising thing was His comprehension 
of the abstruse points of the Jewish 
theology, His understanding of the 
Scriptures, and the character of the 
questions which He asked. His par- 
ents were amazed, and His mother, 
just as mothers have done in every age 
since, when uneasy over absent chil- 
dren, accosted Him sharply: “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Be- 
hold, thy father and I sought thee sor- 
rowing.” Note how she gets behind 
Joseph, just as mothers get behind 
their lhusband’s name whenever a child 
has been disobedient. There are no 
other writings so absolutely true to 
nature, and especially human nature, 
as the Scriptures. ‘And he said unto 
them, How is it that you sought me? 
Knew ye not that I must be in my 
Father’s house? And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto 
them.” 

Jesus was now becoming conscious 
of His mission. Naturally, this con- 
sciousness would come to Him grad- 
ually, for He was human as well as 
Divine. It is fair to assume that this 
was the first time He had attended 
the passover. The sacrifices, the puri- 
fication, the incense, the prayers, the 
music, the songs, at once brought out 
the question: What is the meaning of 
all this? This question once started 
in His mind, He would naturally re- 
main after the close of the festival to 
ask those of the greatest reputation, 
acknowledged teachers, as to the 
meaning of all that He had seen and 
heard; and in so doing He became 
conscious of the relation of these sac- 
rifices to Him and of His own relation 
to the Father. If the child Jesus need- 
ed to study, to inquire, to ask ques- 
tions, to probe things to the bottom, 
much more so every other child. In 
this He sets us an example of the ear- 
nest, sincere desire to find out the 
whole truth. 

Notwithstanding that He had begun 
to realize His relation to the sacrifices 
and to His Father, “he went down 
with them, and came to Nazareth; 
and he was subject unto them’’; that 
is, His consciousness of His own rela- 
tion to all that was holy did not con- 
flict with His self-humiliation, nor ren- 
der Him independent of His parents. 
In this also He is an example which 
every child and every young man and 
woman would do well to follow. For if 
the child Jesus, the Son of God, felt 
Himself under obligation to submit in 
all things to the will of His parents, 
how much more the child imperfect in 
knowledge, unregulated in passion or 
appetite, should feel under obligation 
to submit to the will of those whom 


God hath made his teachers and gov- 
ernors during his minority. 

It is a somewhat significant fact that 
neither Joseph nor Mary understood 
fully at this time the real character 
of Jesus. It was, in fact, necessary 
that they should not. It was important 
that their authority over Him should 
be precisely that which the ordinary 
parent has over the child. Had they 
fully understood it, this could not have 
been exercised. It. was important that 
the Savior of children should have a 
child’s experiences, a child’s tempta- 
tions, a child’s trials, in order that He 
might in the future be to us a com- 
passionate High Priest, touched with 
the feeling of all our infirmities, “in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 


Light a Candle at the Wish- 
ing Shrine 
(Continued from page 8) 
the wishing shrine.’ The olla was 
not for sale. The man looked at his 
wife. She shook her head. 

“I saw you at the wishing shrine,” ] 
told her. 

“My candle burned,” she said. 

We were nearly home when we 
missed the knife we used to cut the 
mistletoe. Some days later we went 
back to look for it. I hoped to see 
also the couple of the wishing shrine. 
Besides, we wanted mesquito knots 
for our fireplace. The man was out 
working. Yes, he would bring the 
knots soon. 

“Has your wife baskets to sell?” I 
asked him, hoping he would take me 
into the house. 

“Some day more baskets,” he an- 
swered. 

As he spoke his wife came out of 
the corral. With her, holding to her 
hand and carrying a boy doll that 
looked like a child, was a half naked 
Indian child of about eighteen months. 
With her, too, was the teacher of the 
Indian school (I had known her well 
for some time) and an Indian man. 

“We can use old clothes when you 
have any,” the teacher reminded me. 

“{'ll bring some tomorrow,” I prom- 
ised. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off the In- 
dian woman—her whole face was 
changed and made beautiful with the 
mother look. ee 


— 

The Indian teacher told me the end 
of the story. 

“I've known Emma and Horace for 
a long time. I knew how they both 
love children. Yesterday one of my 
Indian fathers brought. me his mother- 
less child. He told me he was going 
away, probably forever, and asked me 
if | could find a woman to care for the 
baby as her own. He insisted on see- 
ing the woman. If the baby did not 
take to her, he would stay in Tucson. 
I thought of Emma, of course, and 
brought the two to her. 

“First we talked to Horace. ‘She 
want a son,’ was all he would say. 

“*VYes,’ Emma said; she would take 
the baby. 

“But the child clung to his father; he 
wouldn’t look at her. She held out 
her hand; he drew back whimpering 
and scared. 

“*He say no,’ the father said, rising 
to go. ‘I stay with him.’ 

“Despair showed in Emma’s eyes— 
and then— 

“She brought forth from some hidden 
recess the doll that looked like a child, 
swathed in a white rag. The baby 
watched her unwrap it. 

“She held the doll out, its hands out- 
stretched. 

“Slowly, falteringly, the baby went 
from his father to her. She was very 
gentle, very, still. You saw how they 
were; you know the rest.” 

I remembered Emma’s words—‘My 
candle burned.” I haven't the least 
doubt that Emma and Horace both 
feel that the trade of the basket for 
the doll was a necessary step towards 
getting the baby. 

I am sure they feel that the wishing 
shrine brought the doll and Emma to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER XXIV—Continued 


‘ - IT the money I have made high- 


grading? Is that what stands be- 
tween us? If I were able to come to 
you without a dollar, but with clean 
hands—would you marry me then?” 

He leaned toward her, eager, ardent, 
passionate, the color in his cheeks 
turning to a dull brick tint beneath 
the tan. Body and soul, she swayed 
toward him. All her vital love of life, 
of things beautiful and good and true, 
fused in a crescendo of emotion. 

“My dear... my dear, I’m only a 
girl—and I love you.” Somehow, her 
hands were buried in the strong grip 
of his. “But... I can’t live on the 
profits of what I think is wrong. If 
it weren’t for that... Jack, I’d marry 
you if you were a pauper—and thank 
God for the chance.” 

He faced her doggedly. “I’m not a 
pauper. I’ve fought for my share of 
the spoils. You’ve been brought up in 
a hot-house. Out in the world a man 
wins because he’s strong. Do you think 
it’s all been play with me? By God, 
no! I’ve ridden night herd in a bliz- 
zard when the temperature was below 
zero. I’ve done my shift on the twelfth 
level of the Never Quit many a month. 
I’ve mushed in Alaska and fought 
against Castro in Venezuela. Do you 
think I’m going to give up my stake 
now I’ve won it at last?” 

She looked at him tremulously. “I 
don’t ask you to give it up. You’ll have 
to decide that for yourself.” 

“Don’t you see I can’t give it up? If 
I do, I lose you. How can I take care 
of you without money?” 

“T’d do my best, Jack.” 

“You don’t understand. It would be 
for years—until I had made another 
start. I wouldn’t let you give up ev- 
erything unless I had something to of- 
fer. I wouldn’t consider it.” 

“TIsn’t that putting pride before love, 
Jack? You know I have a little money 
of my own. We could live—in very 
decent poverty. I would love to feel 
that we were fighting ... together. 
We both know you’ll win in the end. 
Wouldn’t it be fine to work out your 
fuccess in partnership? Dear, I’d 
rather marry you while you're still a 
poor man.” 

For a moment the vision of it tempt- 
ed him, but he put the dream away. 
“No. It won’t do. Of course, I’m going 
to win out in the end, but it might 
take a dozen years to set me on Easy 
street. For a woman brought up as 
you have been, poverty is hell.” 

“Then you think I’m only a doll,” 
she flashed. “You want to put me 
back in that hot-house you mentioned. 
I’m just an ornament to dress up and 
look at and play with.” 

“I think you’re a little tinder-box,” 
he said, smiling ruefully. 

“Don’t you see how it is with me, 
Jack? I’ve always craved life. I’ve 
wanted to take hold of it with both 
hands and without gloves. But they 
would never let me. I’ve got my 
chance now ... if you really love me 
more than you do your pride and your 
money. I want to live close to the 
people—as you do.” 

“What did that suit cost you?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“TI don’t remember. 
pounds, maybe. Why?” 

“One hundred and twenty dollars, 
fay. And you need dozens of dresses 
in a season. I’ll make a guess that it 
takes five thousand a year to clothe 
you. That is nearly twice as much as 
I'll earn altogether next year if I throw 
away my stake.” 

She waved his argument aside. “You 
Stupid boy! I have dresses enough to 
last me for five years—if you'll let me 
be that poor man’s wife. I can make 
them over myself later and still be the 


Twenty-five 





‘best dressed woman in camp.” 


From above came Captain Kilmeny’s 





shout. “We telephoned down. The en- 
gineer has the trouble arranged.” 

The cable began to move. 

“When shall I see you alone again, 
Moya?” Jack demanded. 

“I don’t know.” 


“I’m going to see you. We've got to 
fight this out. I’ll not let Lady Far- 
quhar keep me from seeing you alone. 
It’s serious business.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I’ll tell Lady 
Jim. But... there’s no use in letting 
you think I’ll give up. I can’t.” 

“You’ve got to give up. That’s all 
there is to it.” His jaw was set like 
a vise. 


The party above fell upon them as 
they landed. 

“Were you frightened, Moya?” ex- 
claimed Joyce, above the chorus of 
questions. 

“Just for a moment.” Moya did not 
look at Jack. “Mr. Kilmeny told me 
it would be all right.” 

Jack’s eyes danced. “I told her we 
would work out of the difficulty if 
she would trust me.” 

Moya blushed. It happened that Cap- 
tain Kilmeny was looking directly at 
her when his cousin spoke. 


CHAPTER XXV—HOMING HEARTS 


ACK KILMENY had not been 
brought up in the dry, sun-baked 
west for nothing. The winds of the 
Rockies had entered into his character 
as well as into his physique. He was 
a willful man, with a good deal of 
granite in his makeup. A fighter from 
his youth, he did not find it easy to 
yield the point upon which he differed 
from Moya. There was in her so much 
of impulsive generosity that he had 
expected to overpower her scruples. 
But she stood like a rock planted in 
the soil. 


It came to him as he walked home 
after a long fight with her that in his 
heart he did not want her to yield. 
She was the Moya Dwight he loved be- 
cause she would not compromise with 
her conviction. Yet, tho he wanted her 
to stand firm, he hated the thought of 
giving way himself. It galled his pride 
that he must come to her without a 
penny, knowing that she had the means 
to keep them both modestly. Nor could 
he, without a pang, think of surren- 
dering the twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars he had fought for and won. He 
was no visionary. The value of money 
he understood perfectly, It stood for 
power, place, honor, the things that 
were worth having. Given what he 
had, Jack knew he could double it in 
Goldbanks within the year. There were 
legitimate opportunities for investment 
that were bound to make rich returns. 
But without a dollar, he would be like 
Samson shorn of his locks. 

All thru the night he was joined in 
battle with himself, but when at early 
dawn he stood on the top of Son-of-a- 
Gun hill and faced a sky faintly pink 
with the warning of a coming sun, his 
decision had been made. 

On his way back, he met Moya and 
Miss Seldon, Joyce pounced upon him 
with a grievance. 

“You haven’t told me yet how much 
you’re going to give for the new hos- 
pital, Mr. Kilmeny. You know we’re 
leaving tomorrow, and you’ll have to 
decide at once. Be generous, please. 
You said yourself it was a good cause.” 

He nodded agreement. “The most 
worthy charity I know. I’ve often won- 
dered why some Andrew Carnegie did 
not set the fashion of endowing hos- 
pitals by wholesale. They ought to be 
free to all poor folks out of health. 
When a man is losing his wages and 
his family is scrimping, he ought not 
to be facing a thirty-dollar-a-week hos- 
pital charge. Yes, I’m for the new hos- 
pital, Miss Seldon?” 

“How strong are you for it?” Joyce 
asked, laughing at her newly acquired 





American slang. “Mr. Verinder has 
promised to give me two dollars for 
every one I can raise among my other 
friends. So don’t be a—a——” 

“A tightwad,” supplied Moya with 
a smile. She could do a little in the 
native slang herself. 

Jack went into his pocket for a check 
book and a fountain pen. He wrote for 
a few seconds, tore the check from the 
stub, and handed it to Joyce. 

That young woman gasped. 

“Why—you don’t really mean—it’s 
for twenty-eight thousand two hundred 
and fourteen dollars,” she cried. 

“And seventeen cents. Please don’t 
forget that,” he added. 

“But—what on earth do you mean?” 

Jack was looking at Moya, and she 
at him with shining eyes in which joy 
swam. 

“It’s a little thank offering, Miss 
Seldon.” 

“Because you were rescued from the 
mine, I suppose. Still...” 

“Because I’m engaged to be married 
to the best woman in the world,” he 
corrected. . 

Joyce whirled upon Moya with in- 
stant divination. “You little wretch, 
and you never told me.” 

If Miss Dwight had not known it 
herself till this moment, she gave no 
sign to that effect. “We’re telling you 
now, dear,” she explained. 

“How long have you been engaged? 
Was it yesterday in the bucket?” 

Jack laughed, “Nothing so roman- 
tic. We've been engaged a little less 
than half a minute. You get the first 
chance to wish Moya joy on having 
won so great a catch. She’s marrying 
a pauper, you know.” 

“I think we’re very rich,” differed 
his sweetheart shyly. 

Joyce looked from one to the other 
suspiciously. “I haven’t a notion what 
either of you mean, but I know I’m go- 
ing to hang on to this check, Mr, Mil- 
lionaire Pauper.” 

Imps of mischief sparkled in the 
high-grader’s eyes. “Don’t forget that 
Verinder has to write one for twice as 
much,” 

Miss Seldon could not help laughing. 
“T’ll see to that. He’s not a welcher, 
but ...I wonder how he’ll look when 
I tell him.” 

“You ought to tell him as soon as 
you can,” Jack hinted boldly. 

“Oh, ought I? Did you say you had 
been engaged less than a minute, Mr. 
Kilmeny? How much will you give 
me to go down now and tell him?” 

“T’ve nothing left to give—except my 
gratitude.” 

“You’re the first man who ever was 
so ungallant as to tell me he would be 
grateful to have me leave him.” 

“I’m the first who ever proposed to 
another girl in your presence. The 
circumstance is unusual,” he flung 
back gaily. 

“I didn’t hear you propose. All you 
did was to announce it,” she replied 
saucily. 

“That’s true, too,” admitted Kilmeny. 
“Well, I’m going to propose now if it 
isn’t too late. You may stay if you 


like.” 

“Thanks, no.” Joyce kissed her 
friend. “I hope you’ll be very happy, 
dear. I...I1 believe you will.” 


Moya choked on her words. “I know 
I shall, Joy.” 

Miss Seldon looked at Jack with an 
expression in which embarrassment 
and audacity were blended. “I’ve al- 
ways rather liked your pauper,” she 
confided aloud to Moya. 

Her confidences had their lmits, 
She omitted to mention what had just 
popped into her mind, that within the 
fortnight he had proposed to her, too, 
on the same spot, 

Jack bowed with exaggerated defer- 
ence when she shook hands with him, 
He was just now riding the seventh 
wave of happiness and felt friendly to 
the whole world. 

“Thanks very much, You're a good 
scout, Joyce.” 

“Good gracious! What may that 
be? Some more of your American 
slang, I suppose.” She broke away 
from persiflage to add _ seriously: 


“You’re right about one thing, tho. 
You’ve got the best girl in the world, 
Be good to her, Jack Kilmeny.” 

With that she turned and walked 
down the hill. 

The other two walked up. . 

“I’m so proud of you, Jack, boy,” 
whispered one of them. 

He laughed happily. “I’m proud of 
myself. I’ve done the best day’s work 
I ever did for myself when I won 
Moya Dwight.” 

“You know what I mean, Jack. What 
other man would have thrown away a 
small fortune—all he had—just for 
me?” 

“IT can name one other,” 
Kilmeny. 

“Ned! But he’s a saint.” 

“And I’m a sinner,” her lover re 
plied blithely. 

“You’re the sinner I love, then.” 

They had reached a clump of firs. 
Without knowing how it happened, 
she found herself in his arms. There 
were both tears and laughter in her 
eyes as her lips turned slowly to meet 
his. 

“The first time since we were kid- 
dies on the Victorian, sweetheart,” he 
told her. 

“Yes, it’s true, I loved you then. I 
love you now. ... Jack, boy, I’m just 
the happiest girl alive.” 

A mist-like veil of old rose hung 
above the mountain tops. Hand in 
hand, they watched the rising sun 
pierce thru it and flood the crotches 
of the hill with God’s splendid can- 
vases. It was a part of love’s egoism 
that all this glory of the young day 
seemed an accompaniment to the song 
of joy that pulsed thru them. 

Later they came to earth and bab- 
bled the nonsense that is the highest 
wisdom of lovers. They built air cas- 
tles and lived in them, seeing life thru 
a poetic ambient as a long summer 
day in which they should ride and 
work and play together. 

At last she remembered Lady Far- 
quhar and began to laugh. 

“We must go down and tell her at 
once, Jack.” 

He agreed. “Yes, let’s go back and 
have it out. If you like, you may go 
to your room and I’ll tackle her alone.” 

“I’d rather go with you.” 

He delighted in her answer. 

Farquhar was taking an early morn- 
ing stroll, arm in arm with Lady Jim, 
when he caught sight of them. 

“Look, Di!” 

Both of the lovers knew how to walk. 
Lady Farquhar, watching them, 
thought she had never seen as fine a 
pair of untamed human beings. In his 
step was the fine, free swing of the 
hill man, and the young woman breast- 
ed the slope lightly as a fawn. 

The Englishman chuckled, 
beaten, Di. 

“Nonsense,” 


suggested 


“You're 
The highwayman wins.” 
she retorted sharply, 


but with anxiety manifest in her 
frown. 
“Fact, Just the same. He's coming 


to tell us he means to take our little 
girl to his robber den.” 

“I believe you’d actually let him,” 
she said scornfully. 

“Even you can’t stop him. It’s writ- 
ten in the books. Not sure I'd inter- 
fere if I could. For a middle-aged 
Pharisee with the gout, I’m incurably 
romantic. It’s the child’s one great 
chance for happiness. But I wish to 
the deuce he wasn’t a high-grader.” 

“She shan’t sacrifice herself if I can 
prevent it,” Lady Farquhar insisted 
staunchly. 

“I ‘member a girl who sacrificed her- 
self for a line lieutenant without a 
shilling to call his own,” he solilo- 
quized aloud. “Would have him, and 
did, by Jove! Three deaths made him 
Lord Farquhar later, but she married 
the penniless subaltern.” 

“I’ve always been glad I did.” She 
squeezed his arm fondly. “But this is 
different, James.” 

Kilmeny and Moya stopped. The 
young man doffed his gray felt hat and 
bowed. 

“Mornin’, Lady Farquhar—Lord Far- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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“Corn pickers that ask no wages 
almost double crop returns” 


George Saum, Villa Ridge, Missouri, figures it out for you from actual ex- 
perience. “Discarding pen feeding in favor of large fenced fields not only 
made for healthier hogs and lower cost of production, but increased the fertility of the soil 
tremendously, as shown in the figures above. In one cycle of this three year crop rotation the 
fenced fields gave us a return of $46 more per acre than the unfenced,” writes Mr. Saum. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


‘*Galvannealed’’—~Copper Bearing 


will help you match George Saum's record. With it you canturn stock 

into any field to pick up corn missed in husking; clean up shattered 

and down grain; hog down crops; clean out weeds with sheep; pasture 
stock in any ficld—and fertilize without the labor of spreading. 
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i No other fence is like “RED BRAND”. “Galvannealing” 
(discovered and patented by Keystone) welds on an extra heavy zinc 


1 gl moe, we coating. Copper in the steel adds many more years of wear. Full 
a. a > gauge aod honest weight; springy line wires; picket-like stays; can’t- 


liwavs look 
for the He bjt 
Red Brand '3~ 


top wire) 


interestin 


slip knots—the easy to erect, trim, strong fence. Ask your dealer. 


Valuable “Farm Planning’ Book 


Successful farmers in fifteem states have contributed the material for this 
iltustraced book on “Farm Planning”. 


scri actual, 


successfu Farm Plans. Covers Proper crop rotation. Shows value 


and 


of legumes. How marketing crops on the hoof brings extra 
Builds up soil fertility through natural fertilization. A 


rofits 
your 


dealer for one of these special edition books, or write us. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3862 Industrial St., Peoria, Hl. 62 
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Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters, Fitsanytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon ot kerosene. iNo sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating ci:amber entirely under 
water; no heat wastcd. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE HON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Roper gaivenioed tron—79 ent. capacity. 9" berner directly 
under guaranteed not Lo freeze, eepe water warm 
healtiy—fat.eo faster on the 
FARMER AGENTS 
f We elve mane- wanted in every locality. Special 
jsetere Portable offer to farmers willing to show 
Smoke Mousez Heater and Waterer to prospec 
tive bnyers. Write at once for 
price and cialeffer. Buy direct 
from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 #.7th St., Washington, fa. 
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BOWSHER 
FEED MILLSg 


(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crash ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind a!l kinds 
of small grain, Hove conical- 


Send for catalog and free tria: terms 
N. @. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, ind © 









Double Your Gorn Value. 





The Bar Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 
wildeabinthevsine of your corn by en 
abling routo feed ALL the ear Crush- 


es Ear, Husk,Cob of anap- 
ae » wetor treeen 
corn. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
classified ads oe you in touch with a market 
for farm land that can be reached in no 
other way. 
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HEALING 
Udder and Teats 


Guard against milk loss from chaps, cuts, 
bruises and inflammation. Use Bag Balm 
promptly and liberally to insure quick, clean 
healing. This remarkable medicated oint- 
ment carries a penctrating antiseptic oil that 
strikes quickly into the tissues, restores 
normal circulation and promotes a natural 
re-building of injured parts. For treating 
Caked Bag, Bunches and similar troubles 
Bag Balm is widely used by careful dairy- 
men. Clean and pleasant to use; cannot 

taint the milk. Big 10-ounce package 

60c at dealers. We will mail, post- 

paid, if your dealer is not supplied. 

Dairy Association Co., Ine. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 
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THE DAIRY 


Buyers Appreciate Produc- 
tion Records 

The Walker Gordon Laboratory 

Company, of New Jersey, who are 

milking 1,700 cows, are in the market 

for dairy cows who are to be bought 


| on the basis of production, according 


| Ciations. 


to information published in a recent 
report of the Iowa Cow Testing Asso- 
This firm wants only spring- 
ers and prefers cows eight years old 
or younger. First calf heifers are 


| considered 75 per cent mature and sec- 





ond calf heifers, 90 per cent mature. 
All cattle are bought subject to tu- 
berculosis and abortion test. The 
base price is $125. 

After freshening the cow is put on 
test for two months and milked three 
times a day. If she makes an average 
of fifteen quarts (thirty-three pounds 
of 4 per cent milk per day, or approx- 
imately thirty-nine pounds of butter- 
fat per month) for two months, you 
get $185, or $60 plus base price. If 
the cow makes twenty quarts (fifty- 


one pounds of butterfat, for two 
months) she will bring $235, or $110 
| above the base price. If the cow 











makes thirty-four quarts of 4 per cent 
milk for two months, the price is $375 
or $250 above the base price. 

The figures of this large firm and 
the prices which they are willing to 
pay for cows of this productive ability 
demonstrates that there is a great 
deal of difference in the productive- 
ness of cows when fed under like con- 
ditions. Their prices demoustrate that 
high producing cows are considerably 
more valuable than those of average 
production. 


Dairy Cattle Prices 
Those who are in the market for 
dairy cows or heifers should keep in 
mind that dairy cattle have probably 
reached the peak in price. The dairy 
industry has been very profitable for 
a number of vears in spite of the fact 


that production has increased more 
rapidiy in the last eight or ten years 
than in any previous period of the 
same length. This has naturally 
brought about higher prices on dairy 
cattle and those who are best informed 
on this subject are of opinion that 
while present prices may be main- 


tained for a year or more, the chances 
are that there will be a decline in the 
not distant future. 

Dairy cattle prices, like beef cattle 
and hog prices, have run in cycles for 
the last fifty years or more. There 
have been three high peaks since 1880. 
The first one occurred in 1885, the sec- 
ond in 1900 and the third in 1915. in 
addition to this, each succeeding peak 
has been higher than the one preced- 
ing. We mention this merely to call 
the attention of dairymen to the fact 
that it is well for them to be a bit 
conservative when purchasing addi- 
tional dairy stock. In other words, we 
are approaching a period of possible 
overproduction of dairy products. It 
may be several years before we pro- 
duce a surplus in this country, but 
the day is evidently coming when pro- 
duction will surpass home consump- 
tion. There has been a tremendous in- 
erease in the consumption of dairy 
products in the last eight years and it 
seems unlikely that this increase can 


continue as rapidly in the future as it 
has taken place in the recent period 
mentioned. 

The important thing for the dairy- 
man to keep in mind is not to increase 
the size of his herd, but to improve 
its productivity. The man who in- 
creases production by improving his 
cows will have little or nothing to fear 


from lower price of dairy products in. 


It is the man who thinks 
that he can increase his net income 
by mere multiplication of the cows 
in his herd, irrespective of their qual- 
ity, who will be hurt when prices drop. 
We need more 300 and 400-pound cows 
and less of the 200 and 250-pound sort. 
To the credit of the dairyman let it be 
said that the bulk of our increase in 
dairy production during the last eight 
years has been the result, not of an 
increase in the number of cows, but 
rather of getting larger production per 
cow. Let us continue our efforts in 
that direction. 


the future. 


Annual Meeting of National 
Dairy Council 

A decade of active service for the 
dairy industry was summarized in the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Dairy Council, in Chieago, December 
5, when M. D. Munn, who has been 
active president of this educational or- 
ganization for the dairy industry, re- 
viewed the work of the past year and 
outlined a program of progress for the 
next decade. “There is a steady in- 
crease in the consumption of dairy 
products in all forms, in spite of the 
fact that the number of dairy cows in 
the United States has not increased 
materially in the last few years,” stat- 
ed Mr. Munn. “The per Capita con- 
sumption of milk is now 56.5 gallons 
annually. The average American is 
consuming 17.6 pounds of butter a 
year, 2.9 gallons of ice cream, 3.48 
pounds of American made cheese, as 
well as considerable amounts of evap: 
orated milk and many other by-prod- 
ucts of the dairy industry, according 
to government estimates. 

Perhaps the most important al 
nouncement of the day wus the selec 
tion of Robert W. Balderston, for nine 
years secretary-manager of the Phila- 
delphia Interstate Dairy Council, as 
manager of the National Dairy Coun 
cil, to succeed Dr. -C. W. Larson, who 
resigned last June. Mr. Balderston 
will begin his new work January, 1939. 

“T appreciate the big opportunity for 
increasing the ¢onsumption of dairy 
products thru the educational program 
of the National Dairy Council,” stated 
Mr. Balderston, in commenting upol 
his appointment. “I expect to carry on 
the important work begun by Mr. 
Munn and Doctor Larson.” Mr. Bal- 
derston is a member of the board of 
trustees of Pennsylvania State College. 
He began his career in the dairy in- 
dustry as a farmer and breeder of 
Guernsey cattle. He formerly operated 
a dairy farm distributing special milk 
for babies. Immediately following the 
war, Mr. Balderston was engaged i 
child feeding work in Germany, with 
the American Friends’ Service Com 
mission, which cooperated with Pre> 
ident Hoover, who was then operating 
the American Relief Administration. 
Previous to this time, he was secretary 
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manager of the Interstate Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, M. D. Munn, Chicago; first 
vice-president, James A. Walker, Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, E. M. 
Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
third vice-president, Dr. F. D. Walms- 
ley, Chicago; secretary, C. Bechtel- 
heimer, Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, T. 
A. Borman, Chicago. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are: L. H. Barber, Chicago; H. 
E. Van Norman, New York; C. Oscar 
Ewing, Louisville, Kentucky; F. J. 
Bridges, Chicago; W. L. Cherry, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; H. C. Darger, Chicago; 
T. A. Borman, Chicago; W. A. Gordon, 
St. Paul; C. L. Hill, Rosendale, “-Wis- 
consin; W. P. Lockwood, Boston, and 
M. D. Munn. 





Culling the Dairy Herd 


Those who are short on good rough- 
age this year and who will have to buy 
roughage to carry the dairy herd and 
young stock thru the winter months, 
should carefully inform themselves as 
to the production of each of their 
cows. As a rule a number of cows in 
almost all herds, unless the matter 
of weeding out unprofitable individ- 
uals has been followed for some time, 
do not produce enough milk and but- 
terfat to justify their keep. 

One can not afford to buy hay for 
low producing cows, for good hay is a 
relatively expensive feed when it has 
to be purchased. The elimination of 
low producing cows is, of course, al- 
ways in order, but it. is of even greater 
importance when one has to buy feed. 
Every dairyman should have a clear 
cut idea of the amount of hay and 
grain required to feed a cow thru the 
winter season and on that basis calcu- 
late how long available supplies will 
feed the stock on hand. Very often it 
will pay better to adjust the number 
of cows and young cattle to the feed 
available on the farm, than to buy 
feed to care for the stock on hand. 
This is especially trne when one un- 
profitable animal is in the herd. 

It never pays to adjust a scanty sup- 
ply of feed to the cattle on hand by 
under feeding. This only reduces the 
efficiency of the cows as producing 
units or gives the young stock a back- 
set which they may never be able to 
fully overcome. While an outsider 
can not make definite recommendation 
concerning matters ot this sort, be- 
cause of not knowing all the facts 
on any given farm, it. is worth while 
to suggest that the farmer give his 
best attention to the available feed 
on hand and if he finds that some feed 
must be purchased before the winter 
is over it will most likely pay to cast 
about for such supplies as may be 
needed as soon as possible. As a rule 
feed can be purchased at a lower price 
at this time of the year than toward 
spring. 





High Holstein Records 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America has recently added several 
high producing cows to the already 
large list of high milk and butterfat 
producers. Up to the present the as- 
sociation reports that 100 purebred 
Holstein cows are credited with Nhav- 
ing made records of 30,000 pounds of 
milk or more in a year. In addition, 
140 cows have made records of 1,000 
pounds of butterfat a year. 

Cows of this sort and bulls from such 
cows are what owners of high produc- 
ing herds must look to for further im- 
provement. When a man owns a herd 
of cows capable of averaging 500 
pounds of fat a year, he needs to be 
exceedingly discriminating and careful 
when new sires have to be introduced 
or the daughters are not likely to 
show improvement in production over 
their dams. It is a source of great 
Satisfaction, however, to know that 
there is still room at the top for those 
who are constantly on the lookout for 
higher production and larger yields of 
milk and fat. 
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Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 
A user writes: ” Had one borer with ewell- 


ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine 


ABSORBINE 


LW. F YO! 
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Quicker Markets and 
Shorter Feeding Period 


are made with Thomp- 
son’s Hog Minerals. They 
grow your stock faster, 
on less feed, saving many 
days in raising to mar- 

ket size. 









CONTAIN NO SALT 
OR FILLER 


Representatives Wanted 


A. W. THOMPSON 
COMPANY 
Pioneer Mineral Feed 
Manufacturers 
Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin 


They Fight For It 
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Need Firm but Comfortable Support 


The patented Brooks Ap- 
pliance retains securely 
without annoying springs 
or hard pads, and promotes 
healing as it holds. Worn 
and praised by active men 
and women in every walk 
of life. Over 3 million sold. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. Not 
obtainable through any 
store or agent in U. S., but 
made to mdividual measure- 
ments and sent direct from 
Marshall. Full (nforme tion snd 

°8 e y e 
= in pian sealed envelope. ©, E. Brooks, inventor 
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ansens APPLIANC n 
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Good-Paying 
Jobs for Men who 
Know Hog-Raising/ 


Farmers—farmer’s sons—men with farm expe- 
rience—wanted for better paying, responsible po- 
sitions in home communities. 















Men needed who appreciate and can talk greater 
feeding profits possible with improved, vitamized 
Occo ineral Compound—the proven mineral 
money-maker for farmers, for over 14 years. 

Knowledge of livestock more desirable than sales 


Exclusive vitamin sell- 


experience, We train you. 
and thousands of 


ing argument 
© farmer boosters makes selling 
om. Returns great. 
ubstantial income, steady em- 
pi yyment, exclusive territory, sales 
— to producers. Be the first 
from your community to investi- 
ate. Write now for salesman’s 
Jet and further information. 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. A Oelwein, Iowa 





OCCO FED HOGS GAIN FASTER 


AUCTIONEER, 
->* &>* 50 to *500 a day/ 


Blarmon easier than you think to earn 
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Checks for $50 to $500 often paid 
for 10 malnates to 3 hours work. 


— FREE Railway FARE 
From any point in the U. 8S. andreturntrip We pay 
fare if you come this term Here's your copertamty, 

Personal Training from No books, no 
Famous Auctioneers poral tate 


eononal train- 
ing direct from leaders in the profession, 


farm valass, 
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REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
Dept. AF, Decatur, Ind, 

















SIX PEN HOG Reuse. | 
ba $125 


The Comfort Six Pen eens Acantl is convertible 
into four pen house or one room house, Sides and 
roof of clear fir floori floor of white pine. Skids 
and joists eavy wired glass windows. 
Exclusive ventilating features. Shipped in eight sec- 
tions—erected in thirty minutes. Costs less than 
you_can buy motesial alone. 

We also manufacture complete line of individual 

muses, b er houses, 6-sided houses, self 
feeders and garages. Send for catalog. 


HOLGER LINDHOLM AUDUBON, IOWA 
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Waliaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
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. with a market for farm land that can 
. be veached in no other way. 











A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


By CHARLTON LAIRD 











HE Sailing cabin looked desolate 

enough, tho a haze of light smoke 
was drifting from the chimney. Around 
the cabin was a riot of weeds and wild- 
flowers, the latter blooming as tho in 
a fever to beat the frost. Thru these 
were only the paths that people make 
in tall, dewy growth; the little stock 
they owned had probably been stolen 
or had strayed while they were in the 
fort. 

Down at the end of the clearing, 
Caleb could see spots of color moving 
about. Jeanne and the children, he 
thought, were probably hunting about 
in the weeds for the vegetables they 
had planted last spring. It was lucky 
for their food supply, he reflected, 
striding toward them, that few weeds 
grew in fresh clearing. 

As he approached, the children evi- 
dently spied him and called to their 
mother, for she turned quickly, and 
then came toward him, offering her 
hand. She was wearing a man’s shirt 
and a skirt apparently made of old 
pieces of cloth sewed together, and she 
was still thin; but the worn, fearful 
look had left her face. The two small- 
er girls scampered into the tall weeds 
at one side of the patch, from the 
depths of which Caleb could see one 
blue eye watching him. The baby 
played in the soft dirt without notic- 
ing him, but the older children, a boy 
of about twelve and a girl a year or 
two younger, stood looking at him. 
Then, following his mother’s example, 
the boy came forward, putting out his 
hand. 

“H’lo, Mr. Dam’ Surveyor!” he said 
politely, 

“Francis!” cried Jeanne. “You must 
not speak to Mr. Larkin that way!” 

“But, mamma; that’s what daddy 
called him, isn’t it? Isn’t it?” he ap- 
pealed to his sister, who, as witness, 
nodded solemnly. 

“Never mind,” said Jeanne hastily. 
“All you children go to the woods now 
and get sticks for fire for supper.” 

“Do we have to go now, mamma?” 

“Yes, all of you.” 

“But, mamma,” protested the oldest 
boy, “I gotta help carry the potatoes.” 

“T’ll carry those potatoes back, son,” 
broke in Caleb, grinning. 


HE children went slowly, with 
many backward glances. Jeanne 
picked up the baby, and Caleb took the 
two half-filled buckets. They turned 
toward the cabin. 

“T have some 
Caleb began. 

“About Dan?” 

“Veg,” 

“A man who said his name was Lin- 
coln told me. He stopped here for a 
meal after he was mustered out, and, 
of course, when I found out he was 
from the army, I asked about Dan.” 

Caleb said nothing. She was sitting 
on the doorstep now, and he was stand- 
ing over her. 

“T asked how he came to die, but he 
wouldn’t tell me. He tipped his chair 
back against the wall and began to tell 
the children a funny story. I finally 
got him to say that an Indian prisoner 
had killed him.” 

Still Caleb was silent. It had not oe- 
curred to him before that he could 
hardly tell her the truth. He decided 
that if he had to make up a tale about 
Dan’s death, it might as well be a good 
one, 

“You know, there was quite a battle 
at Wisconsin Heights,” he began. 

“Now, Caleb!” she said. “Don’t you 
lie to me! I guess there are all sorts 
of ways to die in an Indian war. Dan 
was my husband, and he’s dead. I’m 
not going to say anything against him. 
But I lived with him a long time. I’m 
not going to ask again how he died. 
I'd rather not know.” 


bad news for you,” 


Jeanne was quiet a moment, then 
stumbled on, “When I heard he was 
dead, I was sorry. Then I remembered 
how he would come home drunk, and 
I was so glad I cried. And I was 
ashamed of myself. He was the father 
of my children, and when he wasn’t 
drunk he was pretty good to me and 
them. I told myself that, after all, he 
was one of God’s creatures.” 

“Jeanne!” 

Startled by the note in his voice, she 
looked up at him. 

“Jeanne, this is kind of a bad time, 
I know Well, I want you to marry 
me as soon as you can, if you still 
want to. If you want to wait, I shan’t 
mind, with Dan just dead—— I’m used 
to waiting now. But you’d better let 
me take care of the children over the 
winter.” 

He felt that he was making a mess 
of this. He ought to have planned it 
out, he thought, angry with himself. 





HE took his hand and drew him 

down beside her. 

“We are old enough not to be foolish 
about this,” she said. “Dan never gave 
either of us much to be thankful for, 
and he surely has caused pain enough 
already. I’ve waited some, too, Caleb. 
I don’t think the Lord would want us 
to wait very much longer.” She kissed 
him, and they sat together for some 
time without speaking. 

“Do you remember the night we sat 
together on the cabin doorstep?” he 
asked at last. 

“Yes, and the sunset hill,” 
Jeanne. 

“And the day I came back and found 
you were married,” said Caleb, slowly. 

Again there was silence. Both were 
thinking of those moments of mingled 


added 


_joy and anguish, into which Uncle Dan 


and his cane had so unceremoniously 
broken. 

“Poor old Uncle Dan!” laughed 
Jeanne, a little unsteadily. “He died 
about a year later, true to form. He 
out-drank the whole crowd at a cabin- 
raising, but it killed him.” 

Caleb laughed, and sobered suddenly, 

“That reminds me that I’ve got a 
cabin to get in order,” he said. Men- 
tality, he decided to take Jeanne away 
from these surroundings. He was sure 
she would be grateful to be freed from 
any memories of the Sailings he could 
spare her. 

“I’ve raised enough stuff to last us 
till about Christmas,” said Jeanne, 
“Maybe by that time your cabin would 
be ready.” 

Caleb nodded and pressed her hand, 
He was thinking that if Jeanne didn’t 
have the best cabin in Michigan terri- 
tory, he would know the reason why. 
His was big, tight and strongly built. 
He would even have glass windows if 
he could get any. They were scarce 
as hen’s teeth on the frontier, but he 
would write to Johnson; maybe the 
mayor of St. Louis could get him some. 
And furniture—his college training in 
drafting would help here. Jeanne 
should have no rough puncheon make- 
shifts. 

The children broke out of the woods, 
their arms full of dry sticks, Jeanne 
rose, saying she must get them all 
some supper. Caleb set about breaking 
up the sticks and making friends with 
the children. 

After supper, with the sun still an 
hour high, Caleb set out toward Gale- 
na. He hoped to find the Reverend 
Asa Turner here and make arrange- 
ments for the marriage ceremony. On 
the way, he learned that Black Hawk, 
Rolling Thunder and White Cloud had 
escaped from the battle below Bad Axe 
creek, but later had given themselves 
up and were being taken in irons to 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Black 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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wire bound boxes, 100 pounds sh nipping, Welah, . 
cont. 85 lbs. net wt. of ipped imme- 
diately. 24-hour service, 


FDEP siicact store 


keeping Institute. 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX: 
10 pounds Flounders $5 00 


15 pounds Ocean Pik 

25 pounds Herring. All choice fish, only. 

Or will ship double this amount for.... ,89.50 
‘OX 


ROYAL HERRING Sc'1- Round» “89-36 
PICKEREL [rosea “tnt Yieadiesss » 21 749°00 


WALL-EYED PIKE Birney irctsea’ ! 46:26 
WHITEFISH Letee-Dressed .......-18.00 


Small-Dressed ...+++++33.50 

LAKE TROUT, Dressed ........+¢+00 18.60 
OCEAN PIKE | (Whiting) Round ..... 9.35 
Jressed and Headless.... 11.00 

- 11.65 

STEAK COD, Dressed and Headless. ....11.00 
BLACK cop, Dressed and Headless. ie 35 
SALMON, Dressed ind Headless.......416.25 
HALIBUT, Dressed and Headles...... 17.76 
SMOKED WHITEFISH, 10 pound box.. 2.50 
Shipped from Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn., 
at these prices. For quick service order from 
advertisement. Add 
shipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch, 
Write for complete illustrated catalog TODAY, 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


DOCK D MASON CITY, IOWA 


50c per box if you want ‘ 

















/ Best Quality, 
“Fancy, Frozen 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


All PPh fiusrentecd to Be 
Finest That Can 





WHITEFISH Large 
HALIBUT Sfodiim <ii11itiiiiiitt 2aibe 
LAKE TROUT, drossed .....++++++- 24.50 
SUCKER 

“Packed in, 18-ib, 


Large dressed ...ccccccse 
HADDOCK FILLETS boxes, Alt meat, 


— round .... 
m dressed 


SALMON ce emia 2.50 
Dressed and headless...... 13.50 
POULLETE, IGP cc cccceesceess ces 6.0 
10 lb. box 
FRESH mon ae BLUEFING........ $1.30 
FRESH SMOKED SALMON.,....... 2.10 
FRESH SMOKED TULIGEES.....0..- 2.20 


Also a complete line of salt and spiced fish. 
Order from this ad to save time or write for our 
complete price _ list. hen ordering less than 
100 pounds of any one variety add one-half 
cent per pound. Package charge 35c per 100 
pounds or less, 


C. TUTTLE & SONS 


BIG SUAMICO WISCONSIN 


roduced, 100 box 
<scommnetiays.-) iebebbeheeideies $00 
wine ret int” ie 14:89 
PERCH ay round“ aes resney 14:60 
eee 


covvcccccccccs 10-00 
19.50 

















Choicest ppostity. 100-Ib. boxes 
net weigh lbs. with box, 

Herring, round, $5.00; Herri 
dressed, $6.00; skinned, dressed, 
headless M150, Pickerel, 
round, $9.00; Pickerel, head- 
bel iressed, , $11.00; pickers 
ead ess, 

HE "0: Yellow ‘pike, ro 

50; Mullets_ or sucke Ts, 

$6.00; dre 


bs. each, roun 
7.00; Carp, Pe $5.00" Bhe 


Sheephends, $7.50; 
rom, dressed, ; 


tate, d Gress 


$11.50; Haubut, aNeadl 
50; Fiounder:. * headle: », dre 


lted, it a 
canned fish, send for complete list. pos _poanee. 350. 
extra; %c higher in less than 100-Ib. 

GOLDEN RULE FISH _" 
P, O. Box 272 Green Bay, Wit. 





Now KI fresh frozen polect round Herr: 


e 
m4 selene Ss. egy Lr 
Dressed ‘and Mentincs 14 
Sauger Piles 11. 
tt ah We charge 1-20 per Ib. a 
ec arge per 
. lote. Haddock Fillets, 15 ib. box 50. 
order of send for complote list of all varieties. vege 


BADGER FISH CO. Dept.B, GREEN BAY, Wis. wis. 


Guarantens Quality WN 
a! net w 
a cit, 
C r 


6.00; Pickerel, 
11.06; Laree, Mullets, 00; jefe $1 
aie 313. 50; Yellow 
1 tea! 5 Perc: : ois ‘ 
Halibut, $19.50; ‘8 $22. bo. 9. Backae cha 
extra for each 150 Ibs. or less. c per Ib. 
on_orders for less than 100 Ibs, Please remi' 
a, ee for complete winter price list of 


“JOHNSON FISH CO. 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIB 


CLOVER'10: 


as —— section. ye to r 4 
eee ae 
Sree ia ELA Ol 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, Dec. 
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BABY CHICKS 















on orders booked now for 


lPotore Corhiied 
CHICKS 


Each year hundreds of progressive poultry 
raisers avoid disappointment by placing their 
order for these guaranteed chicks at this time— 


for delivery after February Ist. Our liberal dis- 
count saves you money and assures delivery on 
date wanted. Only a small deposit required. 

Everyone who wants to secure more real 
profit from poultry will be interested in these 
money-making qualities of Peters-Certified 
Chicks—the result of 13 years’ skillful selection 
and trap-nest-pedigree breeding. 


Again for the Sixth Year 
Sent With Our 


Guarantee-to- Live 
Covering First"; Twof Weeks 


Here is euanetinn that doesn’t cost you a 
cent. “Only the extreme vigor and vitality of 
our strains makes this unusual guarantee pos- 
sible. Maybe this sounds too good to be true 
—but the reports from our customers (many of 
which are shown in our catalog) prove that we 
do as we guarantee. Your first experience with 
Peters-Certified Chicks will likewise prove to 
you why we can make such an unusual guaran- 
tee and stand back of it. 


Sold on Guaranteed 


EGG -PRODUCTION 
Standards 


Unlike ordinary chicks—Peters-Certified are 
sold on guaranteed egg-production standards as 
high as 175 to 200 eggs per hen per year, deter- 
mined by the flock average of Peters-Certified 
Strains, handled by farmers under ordinary 
good farm conditions, 

This breeding has been accomplished by the 
use of Official Trap-nest-Pedigreed Males and 
Females from 175 to 292 egg hens developed on 
our Master-Control Breeding Farm, (the largest 
poultry improvement farm of its kind in the 
country). undreds of customers report flock 
averages of 135 to 200 eggs—pullets laying 50% 
at 4'2 to 5 months—a return of five to six dol- 
lars per year for every dollar invested. You 
can do the same, as all Peters-Certified Strains 
are tested by our Poultry Specialists, 

Peters and Sons, and bred to these reliable 


standards. 
LEGHORNS,. REDS ROCKS, WHITE 
WYANDO’ AND ORPINGTONS 
DEVE HIGH 


PETERS. CERTIFIED STANDARDS. 

ial Bulleti 

CATALOG eh ee tt 
ON REQUEST 


Our literature, describing each phase of our 
breeding process, will be a revelation. After 


treading it you will fully understand why rais- 
are so 


ers of Peters-Certified Chicks suc- 
cessful and make more 
Money. You owe it to your- 
self to know these facts be- 
fore purchasing chicks. In 
writing be sure to mention 
breed interested in and we 
will also send our very in- 
Structive bulletin on that 
breed. PETERS - CERTI- 
FIED POULTRY BREED- 
ERS ASSOCIATION. Just 
address 


PETERS-FARM 


BOX 25 NEWTON, IOWA 


GUARANTEED 4 LIVE 
CHICKS Prtercen tecce fi 


from our National Laying Contest winners. 
ww faster, make peteerterere, ay larger ootat 
NTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST L ist2 
» Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised 95% of 2000 
. Many cus' 











GUAR: 
WE 
on . ob gas 


= Seen J eggsin 6 months 


bose i SPECIAL Prices, prices, OS, 


FARMS, ‘box 013 CLINTON, BO. 
: Iowa Poultry Show Dates 
Sibley, January 2 to 10; A. H. Hatten- 


dorf, secretary. 
Lake City, January 7 to 10; O. W. 


Lundberg, secretary. 











| some 
| ently New York is the only place be- 








fy 


Publish Information On 
Battery Brooding 


Anticipating a real demand for in- 
formation on the subject, the college 
of agriculture of the University of Ne- 
braska has already published a circu- 
lar regarding battery brooding, a new 
method of raising chicks. Battery 
brooding makes it possible to handle 
a large number of chicks with a min- 
imum of labor, and to raise them un- 
der strictly sanitary conditions, ac- 
cording to the circular. There are 
some problems connected with the 
new system, however. One of them is 
cannibalism; the chicks get mean and 
pick at each other’s toes and eyes. 
Another problem is leg weakness, 
caused by lack of sunshine. Another 
is poor feather growth. What to do to 
handle these problems is discussed in 
the circular. 

Capacity, 


management, rations, etc., 


are also included. Prof. F. E. Mus- 
sehl, chairman of the poultry depart- 
ment, is the author of the circular. It 


is published by the extension service 
and may be obtained by writing the 
Poultry Department of the University 
of Nebraska. 


Missouri Rock Lays 301 
Eggs in Year 


A Barred Rock hen in the flock of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture 
laid 301 eggs in a year. She finished 
her first laying year on October 10 
with a spectacular home-stretch per- 
formance of 94 eggs in 102 days. This 
is the first time a hen of any breed 
in the university flock has reached 
the 300-egg mark. 

The pedigree of this famous hen is 
not known, due to the loss of her leg 
band when she was a chick. 

This hen made a good beginning as 
well as a good finish in her first lay- 
ing year. From Oct. 14, 1928, to Feb. 
28, 1929, she laid 114 eggs in 138 days. 
Her weight at the beginning of her 
record was 4.8 pounds, from which it 
increased by March 1 to 6.5 pounds. 
The average weight of the last 14 eggs 
was 57 grams, or 24 ounces to the 
dozen, indicating that high egg produc- 
tion does not necessarily mean the 
production of small eggs. 








Poultry for New York 

Many corn belt poultry producers 
are at. times puzzled at the sharp price 
difference in what appears to them to 
be equally good chickens, from the 
viewpoint of eating quality. The buyer 
usually explains the matter by saying 


| that the difference is due to New York 
| City trade demand. 


More than one 
himself in 
“Appar- 


producer has expressed 
such fashion as this: 


sides on farms where they eat poultry 
and here they are mighty notional 
about the size and sort of poultry they 
want.” 

Not only in theory but in fact New 
York does dominate the poultry trade. 


Over 12,000 carloads of live poultry 
and 200,000,000 pounds of dressed 
poultry, the bulk of which comes from 


the middle west, is bought by New 
York each year. Not only does New 
York use the most of the poultry pro- 
duced in the middle west, but it makes 
the sharpest. price differences in the 
different weights and grades and 
kirds. 

In young cockerels, New York either 
wants them small—broilers—or large 
enough for roasting. The size two 
and one-half to four pounds are not 
popular in New York thru the bulk of 
the year. 

It is the New York demand for heavy 
hens and definite refusal to buy light- 
weight fowls that causes the sharp dis- 





less 
| pounds. 





| chickens. 






















Fo Non 


Hen No. 
the 200 egg kind. 


with your poultry business. 


early discount. 


Leghorn Land 





a fea White Leshan 


Lay plenty of large, white eggs in winter months when egg prices are 
highest, because they are bred to lay. Our Pure Tancred Strains, world’s 
greatest layers, are making new records in official egg laying contests. 
202 laid 75 consecutive days in Illinois contest. 


$6,000 From 1,000 Lux Leghorn Layers 


Writes Mrs. Sutton from Garnavillo, Iowa, who has tried Lux Prosperity 
Pure Tancred Strain of Leghorns. 
My free 1930 catalog shows actual photos 
of birds, their egg records, tells about my egg farm and the success 
others are making with my Leghorns. 


Russell E. Lux, 
Box H. 
















We produce 


Let me help you make more money 


Write for prices today. Special 


Prop. 


Hopkinton, lowa 











Smart 
new 


FROCKS 


EK, only I month’ 








this year. 
| Ly ever — gee 70 ed in 100 I bones Boxes 





We have a real treat for 

















They soon lay at top form. 


EGGa DAY 


Makes Hens Lay 


Give it a trial! Acts a angen. Contains 
valuable mineral and food elements. italizes worn- 
out tissues. Stimulates egg glands. Bae weeks off moult- 
ing period. Keeps layers active ell winter 

long when egg prices are highest. Greatest 

laying tonic known. Unequalled es an egg 
profit-maker 

A little goes a long ways. (Simply mix 

2 Tbs. EGGaDAY with 100 Ibs. regular 

_ — from your dealer or direct 


‘| EE *padiaze 


Act quick! Sead letter‘or card today for FREE "8 size 
1 Ib. package (value 25c). Supplies 20 hens 1 month. Ample to 
prove benefits. Use as directed. The extra eggs will amaze you. 
Send now. Don’t delay. (Enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing.) 


STARBARD < CHEMICAL rs. co. 


a rene cl ne < e 





crimination against live hens weighing 
than four or four and one-half 


The New York demand for capons is 
a striking example of weight differ- 
ence price variation. Capons weigh- 
ing less than five pounds dressed com- 
monly sell for less than other kinds of 
Every increase in weight 
will raise the price at least 2 cents 
per pound up to nine pounds. 

Yellow-legged fowls will bring sev- 


| eral cents a pound more than birds 


with blue or black or light colored 
legs, even tho of the same weight and 
grade and finish. 





Oats, ground or whole, are good feed 
for the laying flock, provided they are 
plump, heavy and free of must or 
mold. If only light weight oats with 
small shrunken berries are available, 
the laying flock is better off without 
them either in the scratch grain or 


| mash. 
























| live covering the first ten days. 


- 
fammoth Bronze cae. 


| ROUTE 9 

















Ib. net w 
Special ay Box 
10 Poun s sees 
10 Pound FI eeetece 
38 poung pieweer’:---- SH .00 
= Herring...... e 
coh th want ot ate Ser. « «+ nc SRS : 
new frozen round..... 
SL YERNERRING Soe gh TOR 
PICKEREL round round weathor tr Ay jaeccese By 
~~ 
WALL-EYED PIKE found now froson tarve 43:28 
targe... 16.26 
WHITEFISH Soong ‘sma’ """"""": 94-09 
HALIBUT (Chicken) dressed and headiess.. 17.75 
PIKE | | SR be es pee 9.35 
eet headiess olean..... 11.00 
FLOUNDER es t's cae a Bie & 11.66 
SABLE rion "Bleek Cod) dressed and 14.38 
STEAK COD dressed and headless: :-::°:: 44.00 
GRRE Veeee GU oi wc ccccccccdee 18.50 
SALMON (Alaska) dressed and 15.26 
D K boneless 16 tb. box 3.36 
WHITEFISH smoked 10 Ib. box......... 2.60 
LUTEFISK nothina choicer BO Ib. tub 4.00 


ediate shipment from St. Paul. 
with order. rite for Catalog. 


SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor. Gth& Pine St. St. Paul, Minn, 


F R E Broadside CATALOG 
has valuable information on bestOil,Coal andElec- 
tric Brooders. Save money. Get it before you buy. 
Address. SheerCo.,Quincy,I11.Dept.A 


_ BABY CHICKS 




















aun Early Perr ty 
Discount et 


Send no money. But book your order now for 





| future delivery under our early order discount plan. 


It insures you'll get your Maplecrest chicks when 
you want them. 


$2,363.50 in Ege Sales 
J. L. Schlaubangh got 78,783 eggs the first nine 


| months from his 500 Maplecrest pullets and sold 


them for $2,363.50. 
Maplecrest Chicks, Mrs. 
(Flock pictured above. ) 
Bloodtested, Guaranteed 
Maplecrest Chicks are from finest flocks, blood- 
tested for your protection against disease. Iowa ac- 
credited, and shipped under a real guarantee to 
Write today for new 
catalog early order discount 
You'll save money if you de. Also ~~ 
Lee Roney a — 4,500 
atalog now 


FARM H 1ATCHERY 
Owner 
WELLMAN, IOWA 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels 


On a $96 investment in 
Rensberger made $1.813. 


FREE and special 


on his this year. 
MAPLE 


CRES T 
. C. Gin 











Direct from Cosh and Bradley. They are dark, 
"tow barring, large boned, hu "fellows good 
| enough for any-company. Price $3.00 to $5.0 


J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, 1OWA 
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|MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 

The Srsectace columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 95 sper 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 

wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lambs, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
butter and copper are dec ide dly below the 
eneral price level. In_most cases, the 
ailure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 










































































Ob o 
@2S) ob 
tiie ton m 
£63) $8% 
56a) oS 
CO ne On 
o2ol S20 
MAS! 4 e.8 
Fisher’s index number ............ 140) 95 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 172 94 
1,100-pound fat cattle 185 95 
Canners and cutters .. * 162 88 
Feeders 179} 83 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BEG VY TROD sccccccvecceserscoco sce so ccceseee 127 109 
Light hogs 131 110 
Pigs .. 130 113 
SOWB (FOUN) 2.0... ..ererecsrevrrreeeeeeee 107 99 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs { 172] 97 
WOOL AND HIDES 
peercer blood wool at vg 1 10 
ight cow hides at Chicago.. 3 71 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, NO, 2 Mixed crccccccrcoccsssees 139 107 
Oats, No. 2 white .. s 100 92 
Wheat, No. 2 red a. 23 90 
Wheat, No, 1 northern orc 108 102 
On lowa Farms— 
Corn 142 106 
Oats 94] 94 
MILL-FEEDS 





Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 142 91 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 166 96 




















Bran, at Kansas City ... ‘ 127 85 
Shorts, at Kansas City 126 90 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 107 81 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 131 86 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 




















at 
at 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard 93 91 
Sides 103 100 
Ham 148 88 
Bacon 130 96 














FUTURES—At Chicago 







. 


101 









cpa PRODUCTS 








Copper, at New York .... 
heed betroleum, at N. 


Doweiag “hs (f. 0. b. waeh~ 
Yellow A, ma (southern) 


Sx, lisville 68 96 
} En = Birmingham........| 101 88 
Cc 





2 com. boards.. 163 83 

Yellow i pine { poeethen) 
B (finish)... 181 92 

RE 142 102 











FINANCIAL 

















of ork, 
@ to 90 wie 
° r, 
York = 65 
stocks 89 
104 









RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
| tele and cent of pre-war normal, and on 
and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

workman is now gettin 

ut {63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

cent of pre-war normal, 


é "RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
percentage 


for the week ending 








November 30, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 97 per cent, grain 
77 per cent, livestock 82 per cent, um- 
ber 77 per cent, ore 80 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 90 per cent, 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 


The Week’s Markets 

















































CATTLE 
be; 
. 16) 
3 to a 
a | | 2 
=] ra} 3 
co) O| 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
LABt WCE crcerericcsorecccececees 13.25|14.45/13.12 
WEEK DELOE  ceecccocerscovrese 13.75|14.38|13.38 
Good— 
RME WOOGIE cosssvscssevsesvecetetes 12.00/13.38/12.00 
Week DeLOTeS)  crossoceees eoceee 12.25}13.25/12.12 
Medium— 
Last week ..... pecssnneennoneeton 10.75/11.50/10.62 
Week befOre ccsessosssoveeee|10,75/11.50/10,88 
Common— 
LiAst WEEK errcccorercosooees esoore] 8.62] 9.38) 8.88 
Week deEfOre secscccorssrseee 8.62) 9.38] 9.00 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
RARME DIDNT cossessscsensnionsnnened 14,75)15.32/14.12 
Week. DELOTE ....cs0v000 oo {14.75115.25|14.25 
Medium and good— 
LASt WECK scscccoceree eccestecees 12.12/12.58/11.75 
Week DCLOLE  ossscoeseere evsore} 1 2,12]12.62/12.00 
Common— 
Last Week coo ecccsesoreee] 8.62) 9.38] 8,88 
WEEK HeLOTES cccccscossereooer 8.62} 9.38) 9.00 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
LASt WEEK crsccocccsscsrocosrooers 10.50/11.25)10.75 
Week before essere eevee} 10,50/11.25/11.00 
Cows— 
Last week ou... pesinibesverened 7.88] 7.88) 7.75 
eek before ...... sovsreseeeee} 8.00] 8.00] 7.88 
Bulls— 
LAst WEEK .rccorssors wadassebuene 7.62] 8.00] 7.25 
Week DeELOTE crrcccesrcossceee 7.62) 8.38) 7.25 
Canners and cutters— 
LIRSt WEEK cocccoccccrecessooorccee 5.50) 5.12) 4.88 
Week before z......crvoree 5.60} 5.12) 5.12 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ..... sharespocsionssane 9.38) 9.50) 9.67 
Week HEOTE)S ceecccccccsverree 9.38) 9.50) 9.25 
Cows and heifers— 
List WEEK crrccorocccscosccccccess 7.50) 7.75) 7.50 
Week DESLOTE srececcccscoeees 7.60| 7.75| 7.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs, up)— 
Last week | 8.88] 9.30) 8.95 
Week before eves} 9.02] 9.28] 8.92 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week ..... .| 8.92] 9.30} 9.00 
Week before 9.08] 9.35) 9.00 
Light (150-200 lbs 
Last week .. 8.88] 9.28] 8.90 
Week before 8.92] 9.25) 8.88 
Light lights (130-15 
Last week ...... 8.58) 9.08) 8.68 
Week before 8.68) 9.05) 8.50 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ...... 8.00} 8.00) 7.85 
eek before . 8.18} 8.32) 7.80 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dow 
zast week ...... 8.58) 8.00 
Week before 8.50] 8.00 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ...... 7.58 
Week before .... 7.58 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
LASt WEEK ...cccoscseceseeee: eoooe]12.12]13.32)11.82 
Week before ..nrcccesceree 12.08/12.88)12.00 
Lambs, culls and common 
BARE STOR cccisccccccresovnsooves 9.62/10.38) 9.00 
Week before a......nsee 9.50)10.12| 9.00 
Yearling wethers, medium 
o prime— 
Last week ........00 fvecsunesane 8.62] 9.88] 9.12 
Week before ........crereeee 8.38/10.00) 9.12 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
LAOt WEEK coceresccereccccsosscnce 5.12) 5.38] 5.38 
Week before cscsccccccceoee 6.12] 5.62] 5.38 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 




















HAY 
be) 
pei ° 
n 
g| a] 
s eis 
§ 3] 3 
2) “| O 
Mixed clover No, 1— 
ee ee 
Week before . 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week . a 
Week before Ps 
Alfalfa, choice— 
LASt WEEK sescccseccsssecssesseess 23.50)25.00 
Week befOre sreccccseccsceeees 22.25/26.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
RITNIIIEL, simnosiessssossiackgortre 20.75} 22.25 
Week Hefore ....cccrccees 20.75|24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
t WEEK ......000 endesbencane 18.75|20.00 
We ok DELOTES creccsceeceeeseeee 18.75/22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last Wee ....ccsccrccossseereees} 17.25 /17.75 
Week before .....crcseereeee!27.25/19.50 
Oat straw— 
Last Week .........00 sosveseveee! 8.50] 8.00/11.50 
Week before .......0. vee 8.50} 9.00)10.50 









































GRAIN 
2] 3g 
° 4 
os ° 
a1 q A 
An cy g na 
a £ 3 Q 
oe ii; M4 = 
Corn, No, 2Y— 
Last week ......... -94 81 87 80 
Week before ....| .91%| .83 87 -79 
Corn, No. 3¥— 
Last week ......... -8614] .79 84 -78% 
Week before ....| .86%] .81 85 78% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... -821%| .77 80 16% 
Week before ....} .81%]} .79 -80%| .75% 
Oats— 
Last week ......... | 45% 42%| .45%4| .42% 
Week before ....| .46% 6 47 42% 
Barley— 
Last week ......... 64 59 
Week before ....| .65 58 
Rye— 
Last week ......... 1.03 93%, 
Week before .,.../1.08%| .97 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ......... 1.22 1.18 {1.19 /1.10 
Week before ....|}1.24 [1.25 [1.24%/1.12 
FEEDS 
‘ Ba * 
2 2 a| ¢ 
A424 Bt oe 
a} ai 3/3] § 
Al/M|] al] ATO 





Bran— 
Last week........ 29.00/26.00|27.25/31.00 
Week before....|30,.00|27,25|27.75|31.00 


Shorts— 
Last week........]29.50/28.50/27.25|37.00 
Week before..../30.25/28.50)28.00/37.00 


Hominy feed— 


eee eee ee 34.00 
Week before....|34.25)....selecssooees 34.00 
Linseed meal 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week........|56.75 





Week before..../57.25|. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 43.25 
Week before....|43.25 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before 
Gluten— 
Last week... 
Week before 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points car lots. 





























STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-1928: 





























i wo | to Es 
eR | BR] ta | Eso 
Oot Doel” Os. |. siete 
ha ® we pte 
os os ® 55 $3 
CRS 25 o 3 
BZ | Bz | BA | 6SA 
CS 38 163.9] 154.2) 132.1] 98.2 
Illinois 105.4 64.5 69.4 76.2 
Missouri .. 138.6} 113.9 84.7 75.5 
Nebraska 145.5 95.4) 108.1) 101.0 
Kansas .... 85.4 80.0; 101.9] 108.5 
Indiana «. : 70.0 73.5 42.5 73.2 
DD: sectegnect 67.5| _49.3| _86.4|__ 87.0 
Total, 7 corn 
__belt_states..| 120.1 97.9| 100.5 92.1 





Week ending December 6, 1929, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending December ‘ 1928— 


Iowa, 210.9 per cent; Illinois, 98 Mis- 
souri, 120.1; Nebraska, 109.4; Kansas, 
132.3; Indiana, 47.0; Ohio, 170.0; total, 


seven corn belt states, 128.1 per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states: 
CATTLE 


Months of July, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November. 












































Totals” 

Iowa Ti. Neb. |for corn 

| belt _ 

TOE T: visiss 272,413] 179,369] 209,52811,173,135 

BOE siccas 341,800| 189,964| 282,243]1,343,453 

1929 ......|_ 361,992] 201,389] 276,401|1,334,240 

Two weeks ending Dec. 6, 1929; Dec. 7, 

1928; Dec. 9, 1927. Skee, 

i ee | 22,676] 12,263) 24,235] 104,857 

een 12/082| 10,724] 18°745] 75,693 

1929 ...... 25,943 9'842| 20:441| 94,542 
SHEEP 


Months of July, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November. 


1927 ...... | 340,822] 147,311] 616,760]1,663,972 
1928 .. 407,512] 165,514) 664,764/1, "843, 865 





1929 "| 488/313] 185,400] _688,599/1,896,240 


Two weeks ending Dec. 6, 1929; Dec. 7, 
1928; Dec. 9, 1927. 





1037.0... 7,054; 3,468] 10,603] 46,366 
1928 ...... 3,923 2/866 7,984] 33,350 
1929 ...... 9,906 6,189] _19,373| 60,036 




















MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
37c, week before 42c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 215¢c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 48%4c, week before 
48l4c; duc ks, last week 19c, week before 
16c; fat hens, last week 20%4e, week before 
22c; broilers, last week 19c, week before 
20c; geese, last week 19¢, week before 16c, 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 110 per — 
cent for fat cattle, 70 per cent for sheep — 
and 92 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to © 


percentage of ten-year average for re- 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed © 


week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


average of the corresponding week, thus 


eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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*HOGS 
ro 3g 
n 2 
£g/ 28] g 
mO|mo| O8) 
October 21 to 27. 119] 107 87 
October 28 to Nov. 106 84 89 
November 4 to 10 100} 101 1 
November 11 to 17 121; 107 90 
November 18 to 24 96 91 91 
November 25 to Dec 9 86 
December 2 to 8 121) 105 98 
December 9 to 15 ... 94 86 98 
TCATTLE . 
OGIODET ZL 20 Be viscoisesrssias $1 84) 111% 
October 28 to Nov, 3 82 81; 108 
November 4 to 10. 71 75) 109 
November 11 to 17 .... 71 83} 110 
November 18 to 24 wwe] 63 69} 111 
November 25 to Dec. 1...... 92 77; 1163 
December 2 to §8 ... 69 71) 1153 
December 9 tO 15 seccoccssrre 67 72| 1107 
tSHEEP 
October 21 tO 27 veces 66, 95). 774 
October 28 to Nov. 3....... 81 92 73 | 
November 4 to 10 71; +100 q7 
November 11 tO 17 ceccccoooee 68 95 76 
November 18 to 24 wuss 81} 106 74 
November 25 to wpe. ) Pee 86 93 15 
December 2 tO 8 cvcccsseee 108; 110 5 @ 
December 9 to 18 ES: 86} 109 70 
: tLAMBS 
October SL tO BF ccccssrscerne 66 95 97 
October 28 to Nov. 3 81 92 97 
November 4 to 10 .... 71} 100 95 
November 11 to 17 .... 68 95 92 
November 18 to 24 ... 81); 106 95 F 
November 25 to Dec, 1...... 86 93 96 | 
December 2 tO 8 ecco} 108} 110 95 © 
December 9 to 15 86] 109 92 














*Hogs eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

{Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 





Exports of wheat the second week in } 


December were 1,268,000 bushels, as com- 
ared with 3,370,000 bushels for the week ~ 
efore and 4,671,000 bushels for the same — 

week last year. Exports of corn the 

second week in December were 14,000 — 
bushels, as compared with 11,000 bushels” 
the week before and 680,000 bushels for 

the same week last year. Exports of oats | 

the second week in ery were 64,000 7 

bushels, as compared with 9,000 bushels” 

for the week before and 274,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in De- 
cember were 18,924,000 pounds, as come 
pared with 17,992,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 18,383,000 pounds for the same © 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in ee. were 6,259,000 — 
pounds, as compared with 7,466,000 pounds | 
the week before and 2,354, 600 3 pounds for 
the same week last year. q 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last~ 
week at 96. These bonds are par at 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.50 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quota ie 
at 94 and yield 4.37 per cent. 











ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 

No. 2 January corn at Buenos Aires. 
gout last week for 173%c, week before 
4C. a 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $11.88, week be- 
fore $12.26. Chicago—Last week $10.06, 5 
week before $10.50. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 37¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13.75¢c,— 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.10, 
and cotton at New York 17c. Iowa ele-7 
vator shelled corn prices are about 69%¢% 
for December delivery on new No. 4, oat# 
are 36%c, and wheat $1.03 


NOVEL WAY OF USING TANK 
HEATER 


A subscriber reports 
using his tank heater, 








:! 





a new way of” 
He sets the tank 


heater in a small galvanized tank insid@” 


the large cement storage tank, with open 7 
ings at the top and bottom of the small 
tank, which can be opened or closed ag” 
desired. : 
can heat water quickly for his pigs, as7 
hot as he wants it; then, by opening the 
small tank and letting it mix with the 
water in the large tank, he can keep icé 
out of the large tank, This weuld seem 
well worth trying where hot water is not™ 
available at the barn from any othef 
source, Pe 





During the last twelve years, more than” 
1,500,000 tuberculous cattle have been res) 
moved from herds in the United States 
More than 168,000 herds are establishe 
as fully accredited and more than 2,000, 
000 additional herds, including those test# 
ed in area work, have been freed of tube! 
culosis, 
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"Claimed, when Caleb had explained. 
we can’t, can we, Caleb?’’ 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 28, 1929 








| A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


( Continued-from page 22) 


Hawk would either be kept in arrest at 
Fort Monroe or sent back, stripped of 
his power and put in charge of his en- 
emy, Keokuk, 

“Why don’t they kill him!’’ Caleb blurt- 
ed, thinking how such treatment would 
cut the proud old man. Still, he had to 
admit that there was not much else that 
the government could do, 


UTSIDE of Galena, he met a large, 

spare man riding a tired horse. It 
was the Reverend Turner, a man with a 
face as hard as the spirit of justice. He 
greeted Caleb quietly and heard his re- 
quest. 

“T'll be back in December,” he said, 
“T have left an appointment at Thorn- 
dike’s Mound for the twenty-second, If 
roads are passable then, I'll meet you at 
the ford of Fever river, east of Terry’s 
Tavern, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, early. God be with you.” 

The minister had laid himself a hard 
schedule, over the bluffs thru’ sparse 
country, among wolves and probably thru 
deep snow, but this was the man who 
had raised $10,000 for a college at Jack- 
sonville. Caleb knew he had better be 
on time. 

Deep snow fell early 
thawed a little and froze hard. That 
meant a good crust and no drifts. Caleb 
grinned. While the crust held, the parson 
could travel. On the morning of the 
twenty-first he set out, his gun on his 
shoulder, hickory bow and deer thong 
snow shoes on his feet, and a home-made 
sled of provisions dragging behind him, 
in case they were snowed in, The new 
furniture was done and the cabin was 
stocked with everything he could think 
of; there was even coffee, and window 
curtains! 

During the day came a soft, south wind. 
The crust softened and Caleb made poor 
headway. He stayed the night at a stray 
cabin and started the next morning in a 
steady drizzle. By night, the snow was 
almost gone, and creeks were belching a 
brown flood. He had no big rivers to 
cross, for he was traveling with the 
drainage, but how would he get the par- 
son over the ford? There might be ice- 
jams, floods, anything. 

The footing was slushy, and soon he 
was dragging the sled on bare ground, 
He left it, first hanging part of the food 
out of reach of the wolves, and trudged 
on with a pack, One-night he spent in 
the open; the next he found shelter from 
the steady rain in a stable beside the 
ashes of a cabin. If he could only get 
the parson over Fever river! 

When he reached it, on the day before 
Christmas, he knew he could not. Jammed 
with ice and floating debris, the river 
was boiling like a_ kettle, heaving logs 
and ice cakes about like froth. At the ap- 
pointed meeting place was Asa Turner, 
looking soberly at the river. 

After they had agreed that there had 
been a thaw, the minister called out, 
“I'll be back in about three months,” 

Three months! That was a long time, 

“Are there any more parsons?’ shout- 
ed Caleb. 

“Cartwright’s 
circuit.” 


in December, 


out somewhere on the 


ALEB was sure he could not locate 
C another minister all winter, He would 
get married by this one, if he had to do 
it in a boat. 

“How far away can you be when you 
get married?” he yelled, trying to raise 
his voice above the roaring of the brown 
water, 

“You have to hold hands.” 

“From the parson, I mean?” 

“From the parson?” 

“Yes, from the parson,” 

“T don’t know. Never heard,” 

“Can you be as much as a hundred 
feet?” 

The minister could not hear 
roaring, and Caleb had to repeat. 
“I never heard any law against it.’’ 

“Nothing in the Bible about it?’ 

“Don’t think so.” 

“You wait here,’ bawled Caleb, jubi- 
lant. “I'll get her and come right back.” 

“What for?’ To Asa Turner the mat- 


for the 


@ ter was all settled. 


“To get married!” 

Caleb set off thru a path, Turning, he 
saw the minister drawing a black book 
from his saddle-bag. ‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do now?” he called. 


“Pray!” The parson had to fairly bel- 
low. 
“Oh! All right! I thought you were 


looking it up.” 

“What?” 

“The distance!” 
sight. , 

The children raced joyously to greet 
Caleb, and Jeanne also came forward hur- 


And Caleb was out of 


| tiedly, evidently surprised and worried at 
his haste, 


“Get married across the ford!’”’ she ex- 
“Oh, 


“We can try. Get on your bannet!” 
“But I look so, Caleb! I need a dress,” 


She was wearing the same patched and 


tattered skirt he remembered on his pre- 
vious visit. 

“Of course, you do, but not half so 
much as you need a husband.” 

Jeanne and Caleb went into the cabin, 
Jeanne with a troubled look. 

“There’s another thing,’’ she said, clos- 
ing the door, so that the children might 
not overhear, 


“Jeanne!”’ he said, taking her in his 
arms. “Why? What is it?” 
“It’s mostly the children. If I were 


getting married, I think I would want my 
own, but I wouldn’t want anybody else’s. 
I've been thinking about it a lot. Every- 
thing seemed so easy when you were here, 
But when you were gone, it seemed as if 
I oughtn’t marry you. The children in 

“Jeanne,”’ he broke in, “if I can’t like 
your children, just because they’re yours, 
I don’t love you as much as I think I do. 
And I like the little rascals already, on 
their own accounts. If your widow’s chil- 
dren are any worse than my bachelor’s 
habits - He finished the sentence 
with kisses, ‘‘Let’s go get married!” 

On the way back to the river, they 
stopped to get a neighbor and his wife 
for witnesses. They found Asa Turner 
reading aloud from his Bible. When he 
looked up, Caleb called out, “Are you 
ready, parson?” 


“You have a license?” 

Caleb waved it, and introduced the wit- 
nesses, 

‘Tll sign it when I come 
spring. Take hold of hands.” 

The Reverend Turner had a bass, Meth- 
odist voice, and even the roaring of the 
river could not drown it. 

“Do you take this man to be your law- 
fully wedded husband?” 

“I do!” trilled Jeanne, and whether the 
minister heard her, it was evident to any- 
one that her intentions were good, 

The minister roared again: “Do you 
take this woman to be your lawfully wed- 
ded wife?” 

“T do!” They all heard Caleb. 

“I now pronounce you man and wife.” 
The river moaned like an organ, and the 
minister waved his hand, called his good 
wishes and mounted his horse, to splash 
down the trail toward Terry’s Tavern. 

As Caleb and Jeanne approached the 
cabin, the children spied them and came 
running. Even the baby toddled from 
the doorstep. 

“How will it seem to have a family?” 
Jeanne asked, 

Caleb swung brown-eyed Ruth to his 
shoulder, while six-year-old Catherine 
gripped the little finger of his free hand 
and clamored to be lifted also. The two 
older children were dancing about them. 

“It feels great!’’ answered Caleb, “‘espe- 
cially when you get a family and a bride 
at once.’’ He stooped and swung Cather- 
ine to a perch on the other shoulder, 
“And as a father, I’ve done pretty well 
in the last fifteen minutes, haven't I?” 

(The End) 








back next 





Iowa Shippers to Back 
Farm Board 
(Continued from page 7) 


In discussing the matter of developing 
larger sales units so as to enhance the 
bargaining power of the farmer, S. H. 
Thompson, extension professor of agri- 
cultural economics at Iowa State College, 
said: 

“One of the most gratifying develop- 
ments of the past year has been the for- 
mation of district marketing associations 
in which a district manager sells for sev- 
eral member associations. To the local 
manager is left the function of listing, 
assembling, sorting, grading, and loading 
the livestock. Market analyses indicate 
that associations participating in district 
selling appear to be quite generally get- 
ting $30 to $80 more per car than smaller 
associations acting as individual units. 
This situation is partly due to the fact 
that new markets have been developed 
thru state association action and a larger 
volume of business in the hands of a full 
time manager devoting all of his time 
to the study of the livestock market, fa- 
vors more effective choice of markets 
and increases the attractiveness of the 
business to buyers. A substantial saving 
is made in long distance tolls by having 
one man instead of several secure mar- 
ket news. The district manager secures 
information on all available markets and 
local managers look to him for informa- 
tion and advice on where to sell. A com- 
mission which is analogous to the selling 
commission dedueted at public markets, 
but less in amount, is paid to the district 
association.” 

Referring to district selling, Professor 
Thompson stated that it has been clearly 
demonstrated that this method of selling 
pays exceedingly well. It is true, he ad- 
mitted, that it costs more than individual 
association selling, but in the great ma- 
jority of instances larger returns are se- 
cured by the grower. In fact, these addi- 
tional net returns from district rather 
than single shipping association selling 








DDeDYEEN SUDPLIES NECESSARY 





MINERALS ¢o- HOGS, HENS 
AND CATTLE ¥ 


Feed SWIFT’S BOMIN for growth—gains—profits 
BOMIN will start and keep your livestock and poultry 


thrifty, because it supplies in proper proportion and 
available form the essential minerals frequently lacking 


in home-grown feeds. 


BOMIN, besides acting 
bone framework of the 
assimilation of other feed 


as building material for the 
body, aids in digestion and 
ingredients. 


BOMIN is a tried and proven mineral mixture —eco- 


nomical, handy, and available 


to you at moderate price. 


An honest mineral 
mixture at a fair price 


Order from your local dealer 


or direct from 


Swift & Company 


Feed Department 


Chicago 






Manufacturers: Digester 
Tankage for hogs; Meat 
Scraps for poultry; Bone 

Meals, all kinds, 
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usually bring from 10 to 30 cents per 
hundredweight more, while the extra 
charge for district selling amounts to 
only about 5 cents per hundredweight. 





209 STATIONS USE 84 CHANNELS 

The records of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission show that under the present al- 
location plan, only 209 broadcasting sta- 
tions are operating at night simultane- 
ously on 84 of the 90 available channels, 
exclusive of 100-watt or less stations op-~ 
erating on the six channels assigned to 
them. 

“There are 39 stations operating simul- 
taneously on 39 channels, and 170 operat- 
ing on 45 regional channels,’’ Commission- 
er Harold A, La Fount said recently, 
while discussing simultaneous operating 
of stations. “There is an average of less 
than four stations on each regional chan- 
nel. These figures conflict with the pop- 
ular impression that the 600 stations now 
licensed operate simultaneously on the 
90 available channels. If that were so, 
intolerable interference would prevail in 
nearly all sections of the country.” 





RADIO IN EVERY HOTEL ROOM 

In a New York hotel} that opens this 
month, each of the 2,500 rooms will be 
equipped with an individual radio loud- 
speaker, from which local broadcast pro- 
grams may be heard thru a central re- 
ceiving plant located on one of the top 
floors of the building, By manipulating 
a small switch on each speaker, room 
occupants may change from one to an- 
other of four programs, 

The volume of the speakers in the 
rooms will be regulated at the central re- 
ceiving plant, so guests can not annoy 
their neighbors with loud music. The 
system will be extended thruout the pub- 
lic rooms, with the exception of the lobby. 
The music of the orchestra in the dining 
and ball rooms may also be sent thru 
the wire system for reproduction in the 
rooms, taking the place of one of the 
radio programs. 


A New, Inexpensive, Quick Way 
to Protect Home-Cured Hams 
and Bacon frem Mold and Loss 


Prevent mold,skippers, flies and 
other insects from spoiling your 
home-cured hams, bacon 
and shoulders, by pro- 
tecting them -vith “Casaks.” 
These new, patented meat- 
coverings are made of 
coated fabric which pro- 
tects meat from all outside 
influencesthat cause spoil- 
age, and seals in that fine 
country-cured flavor. Cut 
to exact shape. Saves labor, 


» As a special introductory of- 
fer, we will send you for trial an assort- 
ment of eight “Casaks”—2 each for hams 
weighing up to 24 lbs.; shoulders weighi 
up to 20 Ibs.; bacon up to 20 Ibs; and 
“Casaks” for smoked pork sausage. 


Send No Money! Just Your Name— 


Just write us your name and address, Pay 
postman $2.58 on receipt, plus few cents 
postage. Your money refunded if you are 
| not more than satisfied after using. Casaks 
| give same protection to hams, bacon, shoul- 
ders that sausage casings give to sausage. 
The meat ordinarily lost in trimming off 
mold when Casaks are not used will pay 
for this protection. Casaks may be used 
any number of times. 


ETTLINGER CASING COMPANY, 
1915 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
=| find what they need in the 
2 classified sectien. 


a Turn Te It! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 28, 1929 












The Place to Buy What You Need 


and Sell What You Wish 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 

















© Words | Number Insertions 
Sve aR Rae ee 
TO crececececesssereeeeee($ 1.50/$ 3.00/$ 4.50/$ 6.00/$10. 50) $16.50 
LL ceecceceecceceseneeeee] 1.651 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.55] 18.15 
12 eescresenecsseeereeee] 1.80) 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
13 eececcorececeerereeee] 1.95) 3.90] 5.85] 7.80) 13.65] 21.45 
2.10} 4.20} 6.30) 8.40} 14.70} 23.10 
2.25} 4.50) 6.75} 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
2.40} 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 16.80] 26.40 
2.55} 5.10) 7.65) 10.20) 17.85] 28.05 
2.70} 5.40] 8.10] 10.80) 18.90) 29.70 
2.85) 5.70) 8.55] 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
3.00} 6.00! 9.00} 12.00) 21.00} 33.00 
3.15} 6.30] 9.45) 12.60) 22.05) 34.65 
3.30} 6.60) 9.90) 13.20] 23.10) 36.30 


























COMMISSION HOUSES 


PRODUCE WANTED. TURKEYS, CHICKEN iS, 

veal, eggs. Long experience in the produce com- 
mission business enables us at all times to get 
the best possible price for your poultry, eggs and 
veal. Please give us a a and be convinced.  Fi- 
nancial reference, Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank. 
Foley Bros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR YEARS LEADERS IN HANDLING COUN- 

try dressed poultry, prepared to buy your ship- 
ments at highest prices. Live poultry throughout 
the year. Write for information. D. L. Hemman 
Co., 119 So, Water Market, Chicago. 


wee, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, ~AND 

OC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 

HB markets, alternating daily, furnished by 

‘oyne & Nevins Co,, 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


TOP MARKET PRICES ALWAYS—PRE (IU 
for quality live and dressed poultry, veal. Write 

for tags.and prices. CC. H. Weaver & Co., Ustab- 

lished 1868, 45 8. Water Market, Chicago. 





CHICAGO BuTC HERS PACKING GO., 216-222 
N. Peoria hicago. Commission a specialty. 

Fouls’ veal, has and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Ret Returns mailed same day. 


zak HARD J. COLLINS, 60 YEARS 3} IN BUSI- 

ness, solicits consignments poultry, veal, ete. 
Sales prompt and satisfactory. Financially the 
best. | 840 Fulton St. Market, Chicago. 


ASK GRIDLEY, MAXON & CO. FOR | RELIA- 
le market information. Highest prices for live 

ant aes ltry, veal, eggs. 27- 29 South Wa- 
Market, ( = Mstablished 189 


qieras cuiva AND DRESSED Sou RY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 











Write for Siernation and tags. Drake & Bon- 
field, 940 Fulton 8St., Chicago. 


FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE AND 

dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
fiarhet. Chicago. We pay highest prices. Write 
‘or tags 





FEATHERS 
CLO MBIA FEATHER COMPANY, 413 3 WwW. 
uron 8St., Chicago, offers best prices on new 
a .. and duck feathers. 
GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOL FOR CASH ‘OR 
future delivery op conservative margin basis. 
embers Chicago Board of Trade. Schoff & Bax- 
ter, Burlington, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, U. 8. 
Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET ‘STOCK — 


CO CANARIES a _ 
SRAPTIFUL PEDIGREED MFERT GLUCK 
ainer scores 45 points. No faults. 

Singers "$10, hens $2.50. Yola Davis, Lenox, Ia. 
COLLIES . Pot 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- 
, intelligent workers, oa companions, re- 

liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
Box 65, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 






























Se. Iowa. 


COLLIES FOR SALE—P UPPIES | BRED | FOR 
rains and beauty. Reg. studs at service, show 
records, Satisfaction guaranteed. John Wilkin, 

Correctionville, Iowa. ee ae me 

PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES, NATURAL 
h , $10 each. Also Toggenburg milk goats. 

ceetection guaranteed. A. E. Queck, Fontanelle, 

owa, 

BRAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH  SHEP- 

Mi herd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 

inn. 

















FERRETS 
FPERRETS—MALL St d, FEMALE $5. E. R. 
Backstrom, §21 . sth, , Des Moines, 

avaee a3 

FOR SALFE—ONE HIGHLY  TRAINE Dp FOX 
hound, three years old. Brown and white in 
color, The first check $35 gets him. One extra 
good male Coon Hound, seven years oki. Black 
and tan in color. This is a straight cooner and 
at one-half his real value! $40 takes this 
, open trailer. One combination coon and skunk 
hound, four years old, blue tic in color. $30 takes 
trailer, a real dog. Six long eared 
black and tan Coon Hound pups for sale. Males 
pnd a.» $3; best of breeding. These are all 
nteed dogs. Roy Langham, Lost Nation, Iowa. 

NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS FOR SALE. FANCY, 
purebred stock. FE. N. Manley, Nashville, Neb. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS. PRICES 
reasonable. Harold Reinke, Monona, Iowa. 


POLICE PUPS 


goed asa $6 EACH. ag 
erbert Jahde, Bronson, Iow: 


RABBITS 
GOLD CERTIFICATE CHINCHILLAS, FIVE EA 
Extra good stock. Fred Carritt 


Soliton: Towa. 


Cure LA FUR RABBITS $6 PER PAIR. 
NOHILLA | F Dallas, fows. ° 


EDUCATIONAL 


ee — AIRCRAFT WELDING, AUTO ME- 
























































big’ demana aa, Low rat frteg Bre Free catalog. Stevineos 
Kansas City, Mo. 
see uSTION SCHOOLS 
LEARN AUCTI ING AT HOME. EVERY 
stadent successful, Box 707, Davenport, 


i 





Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 


whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count your name and address as part of the 


—, “F. L._ Wires” is counted as three words. ‘‘226 W. 21st St.” is counted as four 


“Des Moines, Iowa,”’ as two words. $1 and $155.50 both count as one word. 


Cc. O. ps counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. Write o* print your ad plainly. 


















EDUC ATIONAL 





FARM LANDS — 





____ AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MINNESOTA _ 


INTERNATIONAL AUCTION | OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 








Term soon, Sioux City, Iowa. Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
aI caret che Laisa payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
AUTOMOTIVE state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northe:a Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- ten aca emai 
= or auto mechanics, airplane welders, pilots: MISSOURI 





taking training in this well known’ school. TAN “= OWN, $5 MON 
Write for full information Lincoln Auto & Airplane LARD SALE — 9) Der so i NTHL Y. . BU vs 


40 acres southern Missouri, Price $200: 


























: insures success. You can work outdoors all 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe 
Hallway, has no land to yo “> offers a free serv- 
ico in helping you get right location, Write for 5 y 5 0 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our ALY ALVA HAY . AND ALFALFA MEAL. 
. “The Earth,’”’ free for six months. C. “ = . 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa HAY 


STANI SLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—Where 
farmers are prosperous; crops growing year round, Hlay Co., 192) N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


County Development. Board (County 
Cc hamber Commerc e), Modesto, Calif. 


250 PER ACRE ALFALFA FARMS, 4% CASH | MANAGER. WANTED—FARMERS’ GRAIN, 


, 261 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, » Neb. au for list. Box 22K, Kirkwood, Mo. 
ELECTRICAL | SCHOOLS _ OREGON 
“AND ACETYLENE AIRCRAFT OREGON'S VS BQUABLE CLIMATE worth millions 
«c armature winding, power plants, radio, to farmers. Favorable year round feed condi- 
wiring, batteries, automobiles, Splendidly tions. No destructive storms. Soil adaptable to all 
teach you right. Low tuition cost. types of farming. Irrigated and non-irrigated farms. 
ee for big pay job. Catalog free. Coleman Transportation facilities to world markets 
Hlectrical School, 1626 V Main St., Kansas City, West’s greatest dairy state. Diversified ‘farming, 
orchards, small fruits. Industrial advantages in raw 
— materials, labor, power a! markets make opportu- 


FARM LANDS 








mal ‘SOUTH DAKOTA 





insured by _ diversified crops and live- FOr $§ HALF SECTION CHOICEST LAND 

Idaho, Washington and Oregon offer in Stanley county, South Dakota; nine miles to 

opportunities in low priced cutover land, high pro- R. town near school, three miles to nice country 

ducing ties fo land < —< ge ee tracts near church, beside artesian well, furnishing natural gas 
or general farming, dairying, fruit or ‘ Gabe 5 ; 

Mild climate. Write for free Zone of for fuel kh = —_ ae 

Ple nty book with _— information. Low home- WYOMING 

7” m1 Po = a a ae 

E. C. Leedy, Dept. 107, St. Paul, | Pie RIG HORN BASIN IS THE BREAD BAS- 


of mountains, there are no destructive storms, 
~_eALIFORNIA the climate mild. Productive irrigated lands can 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLE Y OF CALIFOR- be bought at reasonable prices on easy terms. 
nia general farming is a paying business, feeding falfa, sugar beets, corn, potatoes, beans and grain 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa com- are Teading crops. Write today for descriptive 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good folder. Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
i A small one-family farm, with little hired Route, Room 664, 1004 Farnam St., Omaha, 


nities, assure present pro and future prosperity. 
Splendid schools and churches. America’s vacation 
: ylaygrounc OCe yeaches, evergreen mountains. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY SERVES | pe eee eee efor ‘Tree road Inaps. 
an agricultural empire in Minnesota, North Da- scriptive literature Oregon State Chamber 
kota _and Montana where opportunities abound for Commerce, 223 Oregon Bldg., Port land, Ore. 
small farmers or large operators to rent or purchase co nee 
at rd lowest. prices and best terms of many years. 


ket of Wyoming. Encircled by a protecting range 





HAY—STRAW—GRAIN | 








( », Chicagc ————_—_____—___— : —- : 
ray, 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. GET FULL MARKET VALUER FOR YOUR 
hay and promens returns, Ship to John Devlin 


low, Write free booklet, Dept. N, 


HELP WANTED — 





_ balance crop. payments. The best uel and Supply Company of Macomb, 
general farming land in California. Agents wanted. wishes to employ competent and_ experienced m¢ wn 
California Alfalfa Lands, Inc., 564 Market St., to manage elevator doing good business in 
San Francisco. and merchandise, for year beginning January 

1930 
sowa AGENTS WANTED | 





, WELL IMPROVED, 2 MILES FROM 


with farm; creamery making high quality butter at 


20 good Jersey cows and heifers go 





Mi ht exchange for clear prope prove your situation. | We furnish capital to 
. Good taracs } ee Rone Ane. you up in your own business. No experience re- 
. : 3 ? quired. Large line of Koch guaranteed products 
always in season, Easily sold under —_ 
MINNESOTA _ ern plan, Get your pay every week, Join | 
chain of successful Koch dealers now, Limited 


. MINNESOTA AND] PROSPER. number of openings. Plan simple and plain 
T 


do better here—make more money— at once for booklet. Koch V. T. Co., Box 








ae. Fertile soils—good rain- Winona, Minn, 

dairying opportunities in America’s - 9 a , ra, Qtr a ran ’ 
butter state. Creameries everywhere. FARM SALESMEN TO SELL A USEFUL i d 
Farms are so reasonably priced as to make invest- cle, a, necessity on every farm Box 112, Care 


W: alluces 3 Es urmer and Towa Homeste: ad 


ment sound and farming profitable. Send for free — 

> Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota As- 
sociation, 1428 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
WONDE oREUL BARGAIN, 160 ACRES, FIVE PRGROE TETRA Saoee ee ata 
rom 


SITUATION WANTED 


town. New four-room house, barn, W AN TED TO RENT, FARM ON 50-50 BASIS 
machine shed, Good — well. 60° acres or be working foreman; experienced: best 
Close to stream, — Level, no waste land. erences, Frank Van Horsen, 1001 7 Ave., Worth- 
school. Nr Dairy arm. ‘ideal fore love T, ington, Minn. 
o crop failures, Price $3,500. = 2 Te REET =e 
WwW, rite Wm. Rulien, Baudette, Minn. Get the job you want ~ with an ad 


~ MINNESOTA DAIRY _ FARMS go into more than 250,000 farm homes in 


clover and alfalfa land. Get our new free and nearby states, Rates and information at 
“Murray’ 8 Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 





head of this page. 





MAN WANTED— ONE WHO | UNDERSTA 
rural needs preferred. Splendid opening to im- 


“ARTI- 





in Wallaces’ 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Your message 





Use This Order Blank Now! 





TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad ag follOWS: ................00000ee0eeeee times im yout 


Remittance of $........ sureaeis sees 1S enclosed. 


At EO eRe ee Oe OeE HOE DERE E SORES EE EREDE EEE ERESESEE SEES EES EEE EEE E HEHE EEEO EEE EE HOES ES ESEE EEE EE SEES Cee eeeeeeeeeteerenes Seeeeeeeeereeeeerenene ry 


seeeeneees Pena eee eee eeneeeeseeenenes reese ree Oeerereneanens tee eeneenees Seat aeeeeeeeeeeee . 





OEE Re PR OOS ORE EO EES E SE SRE OES E OER EE SESE EE EEEEEDEDEREEEEE OEE OEE EE EE THEE ESEDESESEDER SEES SESEEEEESEEESSSSHOSEESESEESOEOESESEEESESE SEES EOE D ODD 














ateeeee Pereerrrrrirrrrrrrrrit i) 


(Count as part ‘of ad) 


Address Kauehasbstucesecesveued Pa 











(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 











LIVESTOCK 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS, FRESH AND 

springing Also 20 Guernsey cows and heifers, 
open and bred. Dodge County Dairy Cattle Co., 
West Concord, 3 Minn. 


___ BROWN Swiss 


FOR SALE- sw ISS ( ‘OW c OMING ; FOU R, 

sired by tormer junior champion, Iowa state fair; 
good producer, just fresh. Heifer calf with cow or 
separate. Also her 15 months old bull sired by 
Doran's Zealous Junker 4th; are furnished. 
Clarence Hidlebaugh, Bagley, Iowa 


OFFER A SIX MONTHS OLD HIGH GRADE 
Brown Swiss bull from high producing ancestry. 
Accredited herd. O. W. Lehrman, Orange City, fa. 


FOR SALE—TWO PUREBRED BROWN SWISS ~ 
_ bulls, 11 months. One purebred heifer, spring- 
ing. Accredited herd. Julius W ‘askow, Sumner, Ia 


FOR Rag: E—REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
cea and bulls. Adolf M. Hansen, Coul- 

















ime _DUTCH-BELTED 
FOR, SAL ik —puU TCH-BELTED BULL CALVES 
ae h omas s_ Stimpson, Anamosa, Iowa. : 


GUERNSEYS } | 


RVICEABLE GUERNSEY BULLS, CALVES, 
"Seed heifer, three dams average 709 Ibs. butter- 
fat, also grades. John Brown, Algona, Iowa. 


FINE REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS UP 
to serviceable age, also females. Iorest Home 
Farm, H » 


RNG IS NSEX BULL CALF; 
Priced Tight. G org Nich Is, Estherville Towa 
SEYS—SEE AD ON FOLLOWING 
Dayton Mather, Greene, Towa. 


















z HEREFORDS 
FOR S ALE- E- —STOC KE RS AND FEEDERS, 
Hereford calve yearlings and twos, also breed- 


ing and feeding hei fers. All heifers T. B. tested 
Write or wire G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa, 
Box No 


POLLED AND HORNED HEREFORD YEAR. 
ling bulls for sale Moellering Bros., Galt, Ia 


POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS AND 
cifers for_ sale George Ross & Son, _Ross, Ia 





= : _ HOLSTEINS aed 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS ABOUT 
ready for service, from_good ©. T. A. dams, 


Price $100 and up. H. J. Schlichting, Rockwell 

Towa, m.. 8. 

FOR SALE—TWENTY HIGH-GRADE SPRING- 
ing Holstein heifers. Tuberculin tested. Hari 

Lindley _Hamilt ym, Mo. ; 

PU REBRED YEARL ING “HOLSTE N BULLS, 
Accredited herd Louis Nemecek, Poca 1ontas, La, 


_ MILKING SHORTHORNS ei 


MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS—HAVE A 
choice lot of young bulls mostly of serviceable 

age. The right type. Good colors Accredited 

herd. E. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albert Lea, Minn, 

MILKING STRAIN SHORTHOKNS, $125 AND 
up Naab Bros., Elma, lowa 


_ ss POLLED SHORTHORNS — 
scoTcu POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE, 

Best of breeding and good individuals. Write 
me. Chas. Eichorn, Atlantic, Iowa. 











“x Tere SHORTHORNS a4 ; 
DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORNS. CHOICE LOT 
of bulls of serviceable age. Herd federally ace 


credit ted Branjord & Sons, Story City, Towa, 


attr _ RED a = ¥ 7 

CHOICE YOUNG Bt S FOR SALE. FROM 

£000 stoc k. Ww LB Seance, Little Cedar, Towa, 

~ CHESTER WHITES _3 

LARGE IMMUNE CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 

for quick sale $30 each Ed Anderson, Alta, Ta, 

a, a DuUROCS 3 

DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS,  VPEDE 
by 


greed, vaccinated and guaranteed Sire 
son of High Broadcaster Herd improved y 
lecting gilts from nigh producing sows. Crates free, 
Write for prices Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Ia, 








PUREBRED DUROCG BOARS AND BRED 
gilts March farrow. Good long bodied and 
heavy bone ad Best of breeding. Priced at $30) 
Double immuned Harry Barlow, Monticello, lows, 
HAMPSHIRE 
BIG SPRING AND FALL HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
and one big yearling tred sows and gilts. Wée€ 


ship (. O. D.C. A. Prentice, “Sac City, Town - 
HAMPSHIR E BOARS, READY FOR SERVICK 
R25 up. i. Rk. Hem, Selma Towa. 
YORKSHIRES 3 
Yor KSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS $15 UP 
Wm, Zahs, _Riverside, Towa 


SHEEP 








Sea —_ 





= ee ee ee —§ 
FOR SALE—THREE HUNDRED BLAC& 
faced yearling bred ewes, A. G, Carpenter, Coot 
Rapids, Towa. hi cok __ = 
PUREBRED. OXFORD BRED EWES FO 
sale Ww R. Ha user, Route Brookings, Ss. De 






BELGIANS 


FOR SALE—HOLBERT IMPORTED BE LGIAl 
stallion % year old sorrel, weight 206 

very reasonable if taken at once. Zeimet " i 

tag, West Bend, Towa. 


FO OR SALE—-BELGIAN STALLIONS; MY HER 

stallion, one coming three, two coming one; 80% 
rel, white mane and tail and sound. L, W. Facth 
Fort Madison, , Towa 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 




















AUCTIONEERS _ 

LIVESTOCK AUCT ION »} FOR _ THE HIG 
dollar, date sales with Lorence Bigler, 

ville, Iowa. Ss tea 

E. H. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND_ REAL 

tate auctioneer. Write for dates. ‘Waverly, 


FRED REPPERT, LIVESTOCK AND REAL 
tate auctioneer. Decatur, Indiana. 


BROODERS 


aa BIG MONEY BUSINESS, REQUIRIM 
small investment, selling broilers and sta 

chicks by by thousands. Year round profits. Brot 

baby chicks and 10-week broilers side by side. 

= unused room or building. Get details of 2 

Well-Gro re, Production, Brooder. _ Ask about 2 

7 lous new “Little Boy” Electric Incubator. 

lington J. Smith Co., 632 Davis-Farley Bi 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
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1929 WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 28, 1929 
7 ow ’ 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY POULTRY POULTRY 
COFFEE PUL LEETe AND oe FOR SEREDESO PLYMOUTH ROCKS WYANDOTTES : 
Rocks, ; andottes, Leghorns 
Pea aac Aker bad wagner gay | Beene, Ae, Manat eeetph ang ae | THA RUT, AMES, Peavey | REPEL 6 ares PR Ea 
peat ‘o Ti 2 oote’s e 
or i oney onder tor $8.00. for 10 be, of tins Hatcheries and Pullet Farms, Box 6 » Wortnington seconds to 281° RO. P. to and secreted | such four te tome 8 ete See ja oT Se 
delicions “ootfee, We postage. Ground or March and A sil kerels, $5 ccredi Thero’ me 
(whole. Plantation Coffee Co. St. Paul, Minn. LOWEST PRICES ON PUREBRED BABY | April and May, $3°"" Hishibition cockerole $20, | uperon. Towa. 
chicks, matured pullets, cockerels, turkeys, ducks, | Mcvey returned ‘if dissatisfied. Mra, BL L. Ruring, | PURE REGAL DORCAS WHITE. WYAN- 
DISC JOINTERS geese, bantams ani hatching eggs. pontalos,, free. Gowrie, Iowa. aoe 5 a ieee . 33. Mrs. 
‘FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. | Patisfaction guaranteed. Evergreen Poultry Farm, | WON HIGHEST WHITH RO EN AN Se a 
ont through rptumn® under sweet clover, straw, Hampton, Towa. in all United States contests 192 29. We LARGE ROSE COMP. SILVER LACED WYAN- 
Sih {ash without clogging. Free literature. | GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, MASSIVE YOUNG. | tured and blood tested cockerels. for sale. Bookin dotte cockerels $2.50 each; April hatched. Joe 
| m Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. at ers, grea tly Mh es prices, e — 1 my | for chicks and eggs. Write for prices. Nilles, Remsen, Towa, Route 
cockerels, by certifi yers. J. n, ins Ri r, & I OTT cock 
ELECTRICAL MOTORS Box B-7, Campbellsburg, Ind. EB THOWPSON STRAIN BARRED ROCK Bred schitit wae Mrs. F He wisn, 
ew? om Fh VOUT, 4750 SPEE Ae aren bs aga vigoRows re rd By pm tt cockerels, red eyes yellow le etc. Standard Sharpsburg, Towa. ‘ 
kerels. 8, yandottes, Leghorns A ts, winn tock, $ » nor" coc 
meg Ad & 1. "4 horse, $11.50. Double me t buff- and others. Priced to move. Miller Poultry uilfets $1. ard $21 50. Ss . $3 es a ie ae ous Bg gg ik Bey - 3 
=—" 4 grinding Rows couipiete, $11.50 . Other Yards, Hampton, Iowa. Kivin Windom, Nodaway, Towa. falo Center, Iowa. x4 
quotations ‘Blectrice| Surplus Company, Dept, 12, BRAHMAS RINGLES BARRED | ROCK GOCE seers, WHITE WYANDOTTE ROSE COMB COCKER- 
911 Chicago Ave., Chicago. PUREBRED LIGHT BRAHMA COORERELS, | make big See n std, MaU, Ontee dinee neo ee ee a 
A AND FARM LIGHT PLANT het 5008. ee eth, bigs, April Satisfaction. Theo. Mertin, Martelle, lowa. vane SR DucKS 
1eifers a1. .t 1. . Ca ellevue, Ia. 
_— > OV. + THO) ON NGL A 2D Ré ‘OCK- — 
le Co. POR SALE Toats  Deloo. Westinghouse, We ARM | CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS FROM rig ‘mating, years. of wpelnen, shipped BIG TYPE PEKINS, WINNERS AT INTERNA- 
ices from $75. to $200, a cticall health . hy flock, big bone and markings, on approval, $3 and $4 each. rs. I. B. Perry tional Waterfowl Show; V. G. Warner stock; 
ree ly Biteee fncliten "art Soahaen outener Place orders ‘carly, Chas. Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. Fremont, Iowa. i fe to please; drakes $3, 50, ducks $2.50. 
FOUR. ike MGeitler, Luxemburg, \ Wis., R. 2-B. LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS $2.50, IF | NOTICE—COCKERELS, PULLETS, RRADLEY rs. D. A. Elliott, Manson, Tow 
te fair; DELCO LIGHT PLANT, 180 HOUR BATTER- taken soon. Arend Arends, Stout, Towa, strain, large, well marked, from heavy layers. FOR SALE—GIANT IMP. SEIN DU DUCKS. BIG 
Or BF Minott raed 21° months, $150. ‘Ibsen Dairy, Fre- | ~ COCHINS Something good. Prices reasonable. H. A. Ward, | chow, winning MEE wa Eh hoe non 
ished. /e——— ; ; 2 “ ed > # 
— BUFF COCHIN COCKERELS, $3. W. W. | ZnistockaT DARK BARRED ROCK CooK. | Plymouth, Towa. 
HEATED HOG WATERERS aughn, Marion, To erels, from 200 eggers, snappy, narrow barring, | QUALITY DUCKS. MAMMOTH | PERIN, 
FRADE AUTOMATIC HEATED HOG WATERER. CORNISH large boned, $2.75. ‘irs. A. E. Eschen, Lamont, Rouen, Buff and Muscovies. Drakes $2.50, un- 
ncestry. “New Daisy” solves your freezing weather prob- ) BRE Towa. related trios $6.50. Miller Poultry Yards, 
‘ity, la. 4 Write f duect? i DARK CORNISH COCKERELS $2.50, 10 FOR ton, Towa. 
ee. rite for description. Quinn Wire & Iron $22.50. Herman Gerken, Creston, Neb. PURE WHITE, ROCK COCKERELS, _ACORED- : 
SWise [| Works, Boone, Iowa, oo Hel Tod. Wishel strain. price $2.70. ais or | OLASSY PARDEE PEKIN DUCKS, BIG FET- 
spring- HEATERS GUINEAS more $3.50. Paul Thosersas, Harlan, lows. lows; drakes $3, ducks $3, triog $0. Order di- 
ner, Ta rer PEARL GUINEAS $1.50 EACH. MISS GLADYS | ; 5 rect. "Satisfaction. ‘Theo. “Martin, Martelle, Towa. 
KEEP YOUR CAR, YOUR LITTLE PIGS, OR | __E. Jewell, R. 4, Lake City, Iowa, THOMPSON'S RINGLET BARRED ROCKS, DI- > ; : 

SWISS yourself warm in coldest weather with a Silver ae ae rect; birds of quality, beauty, vigor; guaranteed; we ap at oD aad 2 a oy $2. 
n, Cou vor aa to, eo, ee |. re: $5. Arthur Parmer, Maquoketa, Towa. me "HO, Re No. 2, a Grovert, 
— fective heating. Indestructible. pee $30, freight SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG COCKERELS, CHOICE BUFF ROCK COCKERE LS, ~LARG E, — YP en oe: 7) ah 

prep: aid, $5 with order, balance C. O. DD. Mar- April hatch, $2 each. Mrs. Rex Snider, Wel- se — and real buff plumage. $3 le Ts. BIG Ty E MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 
\LVES shall Products Company, Marshalltown, Towa. don, Iowa. ae oe eae Sowers, Henderson, Iowa, R. b. ake ot aa pa al ~ Ba 10-12 pound 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS, WINNERS, | APRIL AND MAY HATCHED BUFF ROCK | = : = 
_____MATTRESS REPAIRING = layers. W. E. Baumann, Humboldt, Towa, pullets from. prize winning heav laying stock, | FOR SALE—PUREBRED MAMMOTH WHITE 
ah Yor 5 : 
~ parox “pare - COTTON - fa ATHE R uA JERSEY GIANTS —e $1.50 each, Carl Woody, Newton, Tow: ed a rt 2 from, 12 lb. stock, at $2 
ALVES te tan a ee i | cnaey Bea = = FOR SALE—-PUREBRED WHITE COCKERELS . re 
bu Bedding Co., . JERSEY. BLACK GIANTS, QUALITY COCK- culled to meet standard, $2.50 each. Mrs. | LARGE TYPE PUREBRED MAMMOTH WHITE 
va. PHOTO FINISHING ore” for sale. Write W. 8. Austin, Dumont, Chris Thompson, Audubon, Towa, Rt. 4. ; ‘ a Lig, Cr and —— drake $2, ducks $1.75, 
st ; ae oe —y- wt geo Bee! teorge, Tow 
yn CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 5 ENLARG > . 7 ay > DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, LARG EB, 
as: aes. lectin uaeaie, 527, ENLARGE MENT aes Se 2 Towa.’ 5. 9 Bums, 63. “hea ned, $2.50 each. Satisfaction guaran: | PUREBRED ROUEN DRAKES AND _DUOKS. 
a coin. Clay Photo Finishers, Charles ‘City, Iowa. LEGHO i teed: Oscar Miller, Rock Valley. Iowa. stone 63.50, ducks 63. Sim, Aug. IAL Eee 
CALE, EGHORNS WHITE ROCK GCOCKERELS, ACCREDITED a 
t ie q PIANOS PURE TOM BARRON STRAIN WHITE LEG. stock, e  , winners, $3.50 and $5 each, - PRIZE MAMMOTH PERING $2.25, 
WING WE HAVE IN STORAGE AT CONVENIENT horn yoogkerels; | May , batch. A = qesn Raymond J. Meyers, Boone, Iowa. Nn es $2.75; bargains, Mabel Lohr, Magnolia, 
a points, beautiful factory sample pianos of our rouni red close to birds agate From the Som DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, THOMP- 
own manufacture, which we have used for display Barron’ flock, with no cnn vps be : east, - son’s ringlet, $2.50 each for 3 or more. =~ GIANT WHITE PEKIN DUCKS $2; DRAKES 
EDERS oy ee. we Seen ae ae Hudson & ion Knoxville lows. Sdn. 8 Be dore Rogers, Doon, Towa. $2.25. Hugh Miller, Jefferson, Iowa. 
oO breed terms rather than stand the expense of returning COCKEREL SALE: SIRED BY STOCK DIREC? THOMPSON BARRED |ROCK  COCKERELS, vate. SS TE INDIAN RUNNER DRAKES 
. tested to factory. Write Baldwin Piano Co., Wholesale from Tancred Farms, pedigreed, trap-nested, 324 big boned, well barred, $2, $2.50 and $3. Mrs. ___Chrisiy Grivey, Dana, Towa. 
d, low Dept., 902 Walnut St., Des Moines, Towa. egg bred. Long, deep bodies, good heads. Circu- | Myron Bell, Prole, Towa. WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, $1.50, EITHER SEX, 
a Posts jer free. — I Cc. 0. D. Hamilton Leg- at ROCK Pa ge since > OOD Glenn Young, Wallingford, low 
EAR: horn Farm, Bancroft, Towa. tested flock, $3 each, 6 for ¢rman | MAMMOTH WHITE “PEKIN DUCKS. $2 EACH, 
Galt, 12 HE DGE POSTS FOR SALE, Ci CARLOTS. H. W. | gMiTH’S HLLINE LEGHORNS, ALL 300-kaq | Lenabure, Dysart, Towa. Hye Langholz, Gaza, Iowa. 
'§ AND orth ¢ Ors infie blood line. Tom Barron strain. Choice cockerels BRADLEY BARRED ROCK COCKERELS FROM 
Ross, Ia, from high pedigreed sires, 250-322 and Towa cer- accredited stock $3 each. Mrs. R. A. Smith, DUCKS AND GEESE 
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WANT TO BUY 





BURLAP BAGS 





WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
P Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Il. 





200 or more. 


CORNSTALKS 








$10 PER TON FOR CORNSTALKS, BALED 

and delivered at Dubuque, Iowa, Low freight 
rates on direct carlot shipments, If you are inter- 
pested in marketing cornstalks write Maizew Prod- 














ontas, 18. Bnets Co., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
= PIGEONS 
AVE - 10,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED, MINI- 
ee pe i mum quantity three dozen. Write for prices. R. 
ae a Lt 7500 Independence Ave., Kansas City, 
. issour' 
25 AND 
- PATENT ATTORNEYS 
ATT LES PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
CATTLE. patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
». Write Bor write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,” 
» eA “Record of Invention” f..... No_ charge for 
rmation on how ooeed. Clarence A. 
ss O'Brien Registered Patent tore’, 149-Y Secur- 
Ci LOT Bity Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Wash- 
erally ace Bington, D. C. 


owa, 


FROM 
lar, Iowa, 


BOARS, 
Alta, Ia, 





pdied 










a 'these assured results. 










ble Bldg., 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys; et ts and trade-marks. 802 Equita- 
oines, Iowa. 









BABY CHICKS 









livery any t 








a we 


fend free ca 
breed. 


= with the same 


on our Master- 
Certified flocks. Thirteen 
ing and selection by skilled specialists has produced 
Catalog explains the breeding 
- followed on our Master-Control Farm. Cus- 
report flock averages of 135 to 
ailets laying 50 per cent at 4% 
Teturn of five to six dollars 
lar invested—all under ordinary farm conditions. 
As Mrs. Rostenbach, of Davenport, Iowa, says, ‘‘the 
t lies in the e parent stock.” Prices very low 

for such guarant health and egg-laying quality. 
ention breed particularly interested in and we will 


Peters- 


prROIAL DISCOUNTS—BIG SAVINGS ON OR- 
ders for Peters-Certified Chicks placed now-——de- 





ime after February 1. _Small deposit 


eeks—a 


assures delivery on date wanted. For sixth year 
“guarantee to live’’ covering 
record unparalleled in poultry 
This protection doesn’t cost you a_cent, 
5 Rocks, Orpingtons, White Wyan- 


Meter, lg Sold 











5145 19 200 egg-production 4 


to 200 eggs per hen per yea 
e flock average o! 

ains, hand] ed a7 farmers. 
igreed males from 175 to 292 egg hens, developed 
Control Breeding Farm, head Peters- 
years’ constructive breed- 





Peters Certified 
Official trapnest-ped- 













year for every dol- 


tal and our special bulletin on that 


rtified Poultry Breeders Associa- 


BLACS tion. ” Just address Peters Farm, Box 251, Newton, 
Towa. 


nter, Coot 


ES FORE 
ngs, S Dy husually high 








W. Facet 


He HIG 


gler, 


REAL | 
Vaverly, 


REAL && 


EQUIRID 
and sta’ 





its. Brow 








rley Bid 












ick Book. 


tdwin 


1 ous Farms, Box 21, 
1 or Genuine » Quality.” 


HICKS ARE 
Write for our prices before a 
you free a dandy 
Get chicks from us and be _ listed 

ustomer. Order now for broiler chicks. Avoid the 





BARLY Cc 








Get 





hicks from 
Ppocket book. 


e will send 


Ir YOU ARE_ INTERESTED IN BABY CHICKS 
iali breeders, 

g producing flocks and be birds of 
lull standard weight, write to me for our new Baby 


that will grow into 


Particular poultry raisers are finding 










t our book gives them new facts and information. 
H want to help you. Write today for your free copy. 
olmes, Secy., 

Sioux City, Iowa. ‘Fa- 


Iowa Master Breeders 








MONEY MAKERS. 
ange your order. 
on pelt”, 
a satisfied 











’ . your order booked for spring delivery. 
: We have Triple © Quality Chicks and Extra Quality 
loodtested flocks at prices to suit your 
c. ©. C. Hatcheries, 117 No. 10th 


Me Centerville, Towa. 





“EBABY CHICKS, 


rE Specialty, 


Rose 


LEADING VARIETIES, AC- 

credited flocks, inspected by Judge Shellenberger. 
Comb Barred Rocks, ye 

mes, goslings, Gold "Medal seed corn. Early or 

‘ mt, no advance payments. Wengers Hatchery, 

Bo th English, Towa. 





PECIAL OFFER ON BROILER CHICKS. ODD 


G ers- 


Pore Febru 
100, 
100, $9 





257, 


lots of ie 


ftovers in 


hea 
rains. Positively not culls 
fenly” Sion hr! ae ki th t profit 
y and grow rapidly, making you e mos 
prime broilers or a heavy-laying flock. Ordered 


t breeds from 


es Will feather 









ary 1—for future delivery-——assorted 


$81 per 1,000. 


9 4 1,000. 


ore Cott ed Chicks 


Newton, Iowa. 


ed $9 
All heavies, $10.80 
Catalog and prices on 
Peters Poultry Farm, 


























tified dam 
Smith, India 


TANCRED 

from an 
range birds, 
Shellrock, Io 








birds guaranteed. Delno. BE, 
nola, Iowa, 


WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, 
accredited flock, Big. pegishy farm 
$1.50 each, Mrs. V. Conner, 
wa. 








FORCED TO SELL OUR 8S. ©. WHITE LEG- 


horn_pulle 


ts because of change in plans, Several 


hundred beauties $1 each. Lloyd Bennington, Lake 


City, Towa. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
els, hatched from state accredited flock, $1 and 
$2 each. Mrs. Earl Tutt, Marathon, Towa. 


PUREBRED SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN 


noe ne si 


, $1.25 


April hatched and culled from_healthy 
each. Mrs, D. A. . Vail, Towa, 





ia w. L 
els, well 
$1.56 each. 


EGHORN TOM RARON COCKER- 
matured, all banded by state culler, 
France Warner, aneia’ Towa. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN, Pam a se COCKER- 
ers Bveriay strain, $1.25 each, $14 per dozen, 


Sage Bros., 


R. 8, Waterloo, Iowa. 





HEAVY PRODUCTION, TRAPNESTED Lane e 
type_ White Leghorns. saan cockerels $1.5 


Mabel Lehr, 


Magnolia, Minn 








TANCRED 


LEGHORN COOK ERELS, GOOD 


am. $1.25, also pullets. Clyde Cooper, Boone, 





dat BARRON COCKERELS, 800 EGG AN- 
cestry; guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, | Ta. 





8. _6. BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS $1. 


John Blanke, Taintor, Iowa, 





BIG TYPE 





Me MINORCAS ES PSX 
“BUFF MINORCA comms: 





large bone, healthy, heavy laying flock, 
Vincent Lancaster, Seney, \ 





LARGE TYPE PUREBRED 8. ©. BUFF _MIN- 


orea cocke 
Towa, 


rels $1.50 each. Aggo Beek, George, 





ORPINGTONS 





PUREBRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 


rom 
raised and f 
eges; golden 
hoe, Hopkint 


Peters certified special standard: arm 


ree ranges; sires records 190 243 
color. Write for prices. Loras Ke 
on, Towa. 





LARGE W 


HITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 
Priced 


Prize _ winning blood, early hatched, 


$2.50, $3, 


$5. Show birds and pullets. Fred 


Seon "Charter Oak, Towa. 





REAL UALITY 8. C. BUFF ORPINGTON 


cockerels ; 


large, heavy bone, fine cones satisfac- 


tion guaranteed; $4 each, Mrs. Lee Harris, Morn- 
ing Sun, Towa. 





BU we ORPINGTON COCKERELS, A mae 
large boned, golden buff, $3, and some 


shone ones $5 


lap, Iowa. 
BUFF “ORPT: 


5 each. Mrs. A. L. Dunham, Dun 





NGTONS, 5. CHAMPION EX N EXHIBITION 


strains, trapnested three 
Eggs choice cockerels to sail. “Nellie Senter Shel- 


byville, 





109 SEF 
from_ Miss 


ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 35 
ouri state accredited s. Guaran- 


ted healthy flock, $3 each. V. V. Cress, Cylinder, 
Iowa. 





GOLDEN BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
from penmated blue ribbon winners, $4, $5. 


Mrs. John F. 


Fredrickson, Elk Horn, Iowa. 





& ©. oO 


called for 
Clare’ ence W. 


PUREBRED 


FF ORPINGTON | COCKERELS, 
disease and laying, $2 for 3 or more. 
Johnson, Fonda, Iowa, 



































Allison, Iowa. 





QUALITY purr “ROCK COCKERELS, $3 EACH, 
$16 G. B. H 


six for until January 10, le 
Boyden, Iowa. 


eeren, 





STATE ACOREDITED WHITE ROCK 


RANGE 


cockerels, large type, healthy, $2. Zell Deahi, 


Vaell, Towa. 





Cobb , Correctionville, 


ware ros (COCKERELS FISHEL STRAIN, 





BUFF ROCK COCKERELS FROM ACOREDIT- 


R. os 1 flock $2.25 each. P. H. Bott, Lyo 


ns, Iowa, 




















































































































































































































GIANT TOULOUSE GEESE. WHITE EMBDEN, 
pure strains, $5.50. Imperial Pekin ducks $ 

no better raised, order — Stock Yt -.. 

Mrs. E. Berger, Corydon, Iowa. 

TOULOUSE, AFRICAN, EMBDEN, BUFF, CHI- 
nese geese, Rouen, Runner, Pekin, Buff ‘ducks, 

Prices reasonable. Cedar City Poultry Farm, 

dar Falls, Iowa. 

BIG TYPE PEKIN DRAKES $3, DUCKS $3 50. 
Large Toulouse geese, either sex, $3. Mrs. Mike 

Sullivan, Fonda, Towa. 

PEKIN. DUCKS $1.75, TOULOUSE GEESE 
$2.75. Harry Trupe, Jolley, lows. 














EXH!RITION, Y, UTILITY BUFF ROCK COCK- 


erels. Mrs. Harry Lauer, Mt. Union, 


Towa. 





GHOICE BARRED ROCK GOCKERELS $2.50 
each, Mrs, John Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 











WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, GOOD ONES. 
John Pitstick, Rockwell City, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

RED COCKERELS, VIGOROUS, 


R. Oo, 
healthy, TT ey a “ye bred; Iowa state 


t 
fair winners 1927-28, Pen headers $5, range $3 


and $2.25. ©. R. Steffen, Royal, Towa. 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
erels, . 8, ne color and produc- 
tion records. $2.75 till February 1. Aitken Bros., 


Paullina, lowa. 





BIG, VIGOROUS, 8. C. RED coca 


production bred, culled, ood 


color, 


$2.50 to $3. A real buy. | Casey, 


Iowa. 





ROSE COMB ay ISLAND Lad Be: iy 


els, big-bon 


x 


an 
$15 for short thee, David Welle, Newton, lows, 


SINGLE ous RED COCKERELS, 
natahed bigt ened rich dark red, $3. 
Mrs. ie Krier, Remsen, Iowa. 





HEN- 
Ship ©. 
























GEESE 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE 
and ganders, from prize winning, weight to 30 
Ibs. strain; 5 blue ribbons this year; $5 Fw P. 
E. Bruns, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
Lanes Ltt a. MAMMOTH qe nay 88. he 
DP winning stock , ganders 
Henry Schroeder, Wall ficke, cwa, R. 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEFSE, 83. 39 BACs. 
Ganders $4. ig ‘Pe. —— prod 
Mrs. Wm. Jensen, Everly, 
60 Gc GooD EMBDEN GRESt: ~GANDERS $4, 4, 
eese $3.50. . J. L. Goddard, Waucoma, 














FARGE. Saaeive TYPE TOU LOUSE GEESE. 
8. T. Hyatt, Collins, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 


UNRELATED 3 SAMMOTH BRONZE TORE ETS. 
selected heavy boned stock. Toms, 18 — Ibs., 

$8, $10, $12: *pullets, $6 each; 10 per 

count on five or more. Late pullets, PTO: 72 Ibs., 

$4. KE. L. Johnson, Owatonna, Minn., R. 4. 

















MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, VACCINAT- 

ed yearling toms $10, very large young toms $8, 
unrelated hens $6. First check, first choice. Dr. 
I. Anderson, Stanhope, Iowa. 









Tat COMB Sane, REAL Pee COCK- 
i, 50, J. V. Dris- 


erels; dark red and vigorous, 
coll, Williamsburg, Towa. 





150 DARK SINGLE COMB ye BL. 
Red cockerels, C. O. D., $2.25. 
pold, Jr., Avoca, Iowa 





ISLAND 
e Lip- 


PUREBRED ROSE COMB RED GOCKERELS, 


50, $3.50. Mrs. Harvey Wilson, 





Hartley, 


— RED COCKEREIS | FROM OM LEADING 
record and $1 Richard 


Armstrong, Plymouth, Iowa . 





ACCREDITED SINGLE COMB RED Cy 
els, April hatched, $2.50 each. Edward Cor- 


nilsen, Bryant, Iowa, 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED C 
els $2 each. Fred Hartwig, Clarksville, 


OCKER- 
Iowa. 





ROSE COMB RED COCKEREIS $2 
Alfred Marquardt, De Soto, Towa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 





Pusspase ROSE COMB RHODE 


EACH. 


ISLAND 


kerels $2.50 each. Mrs. Melvin Whet- 


stine, Wellman, Iowa. 





ceesorraD COCR ERETS. REAL 
R. A R.A eee. WO. 


April 5 hat 7 pure 
Iverson, Swea | Ci ty, Iowa, 


le 





ROSE ¢ COMB aEODR ISL ~~ WHITE COCK- 
> fon guaranteed. Ernest 


erels, $2.50, satisfact' 
Baker, Pomeroy, Towa. 





WYANDOTTES 









FOR SALE—MAMMOTH BRONZE LARGE 
young toms $8, one yearling tom $12. Send 
cash with order. Samuel G. Crabtree, BR. F. D. 6, 
Clarion, Iowa. 
PUREBRED NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, MAY 
hatched, heavy boned, laying strain; hens $5, 
toms $7. Francis Morgan, New Albion, Towa, 
were Ra TURKEYS, a 3% , 18 
Tb, 8; healthy, vaccina Stock; order 
early. “Mire. Carroll Leeper, oo Towa. 
PUREBRED | NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 
from “All American” prize winning stock. Toms 
$7, yt Mrs, Geo. Parr, wi 4 Minn. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH oe © TURRETS. 
large type, heavy boned, young 27 ibs. 
Aloys Meyer, Wancoma, Iowa. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS, LARGE, HEALTHY 
stock. Toms $8, hens $6. Wayne Puffett, 

Fayette, Towa. 

LARGE, HEALTHY BOURBON RED TURKEY 
toms $6.50, hens $5. Wm. Oakland, Blairs- 

burg, Towa. ts 

MAMMOTH GOLD BANK BRONZE, SIRED BY 
Bird Bros.’ toms direct, $8 up. Emma Night- 

wine, Lebanon, Mo. 

PUREBRED NARRAGANSETT TURKEY TOMS, 
one old tom, 1, $10 ew each, Louis Fatka, 4 Ia. 

WHITE HOLLAND | TOMS, $7, $3, OLD 
Bronze tom $1 J. e Ta, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 




































































































BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
April hatched, $2.50 each, Fred 


°o 9 
A. Brass, Buitaio Center, Iowa, 





PUREBRED 
$2.50 ea 


at 


c 
Webster City, Iowa. 


BUFF ee COCKERELS 
nes. Mrs. John Lachmiller, 


GHOIGCE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 


Regal Dorcas, heavy laying strain, 
from culled high producing flock, $ each or 
for four or 


383 








COCKERELS, BUFF ORPINGTON PURE- 


breds, $2.° 


50. Pullets $1.50 cach. Dora Welsch, 
a. 


Correctionville, Iow: 





BIG BLOCKY *FUFF ORPINGTON COCKER- 
each; fine Orpingtons. Mrs. Joe Barr, 


Webster City 


» Lowa. 





LARGE nurr ORPINGTON COCKERELS, $2.50 
h. Harry Overturff, Libertyville, Iowa. 





at FIED 
production. 


STOCK, BEST COLOR, TYPE AND 
Clara Counsell, Osage, Iowa. 





Peter Wester, Tracy, nn. 


axl sLENT BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 


0 up. 





24 RUFF 
crated. 


ORPINGTON Cs ogg’ gaa $2.25, 
W. A. low 


Gowen, Webb, 











more, G. F. Gruss, Greenfield, 

Iowa. 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—ROSE COMB 

n Wyandotte re from test- 
ed “a ccredited floc ; hatch. 
Mrs. Wm. ernalte. Rock "Rapids, I Towa. 
SILVER AND GOLDEN WYANDOTTE 4 

erels $3 eac’ big early birds, 220 ope tra, 

excellent color. v. 6. Ww Warner, Bloomfield, Iowa. 





WHITE — OOCKERELS FROM 
good, healthy, accredited “@ 2 gaa 
6 to ’ & 7 "Ibs.. $2.25. Ben Behettier, ie 





PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE COCKER > 
h. New blood, “ abs. Se 


Famous 





CLOVER $10.50 PER BU.; DOUBLE RE- 
cleaned-buckhorn dodder free. Guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Have big crop. By direct from produe- 
ing section. Quality extra fine. bedrock. 
Sweet clover, sone. $3.90; unhbulled, 333 3 
timothy, $2. : hardy northern alfalfs, $9.9¢ 
ak $17.40. Other farm seed 

ranteed and sacked. Writ 




















404, inda, Iowa. 
bab — ye <8 ae, Tae (GENUINE 
cer grown yu a- 
kota. Our ninth successful year coopera’ 
to t Dmited States 
and f countries. We guarantee va and 
of pee. % DI No. “2 —_ Cos- 
> £0 nd prices. estern South 
Dakota vital Bel Growers rgwers’ xchange, Haphd City, 
South Dak 























eac! 
tion st strain, Frank L. Clark, “hesteun ad 


EXHIBITION WHITE AND SILVER 
Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each. Satisfi 
anteed. Anton K. Olien, Scarville, low 


LACED 


rr oP 





aE sian AND COSSACK AL- 
ag direct from Sam Bober, Neweil, South 
Dakota, and save money. 







































































































Padi se 


1836 (28) 





WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, Dec. 28, 1929 








—_—S— — 




















of each month. 


service and fair treatment. 





° ee. 
- Index to Advertisers | 
| Monthly Buyers’ Guide: | 


For your convenience, this index will appear in the last issue 
It is fully classified to help you find the products | 
you will want at this time of the year. | 
use this ready index every month. | 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead when | 
writing to our advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt | 


Save all your copies and 








AUTOMOBILES 
Buick Motor CO.  wececcscceeeees ‘mtn eae 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 
A. C. Spark Plug Co.... 
American Chain Co. 
Burgess Battery Tae, ges we 
Columbus McKinnon Chain C 
National Carbide Sales oy ovhanic ytd 
National CRON SD. crcosessors 696 








“Quick+On” Mfg. Co. ......... 4 

United States Rubber [is cnckasivenscciacte 
AVIATION 

Lincoln Auto School...,....1709-1765-1794 
BATTERIES 

Amana Society ...........000 psecvnulbsavbouiber 1825 

Anylite Electric Co. a +1 765 

Bond Electric Corp. ............ 1743 





Sioux Battery & Mfg. Co0........000000 1720 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


James Mfg. Co. sseeeeeeel 695-1829 
National umber and ‘Creosoting | 
70. 





CLASSIFIED 
1728-1729-1768-1769-1770-1800-1801- 
1834-1835 


CLOTHING 

Brown's Beach Jacket tcmamatae 
Converse Rubber Co. ...... 
Lope Footwear Co. .... . 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. ..... 
Hood Rubber C - 
Indera Mills Co. 
i eweks Rubber and Woolen 


Utica Knitting Co. srevecrcorerrsevresseseseeel 258 
DAIRY SUPPLIES AND BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


evened 759 











The De Laval Separator Co...........1722 


DISINFECTANTS—INSECTICIDES 
J. B. Ford Co. 1720 





DRUGS 
Hill's pnqoanh-Quimine sneverepsotcl 4B T= cory 
Luden’s, Inc. 
John B, Meyers 
Pinex Co. iFi71788 


FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 











Advance-Rumely Thresh. Co., Inc...1704 
Allis-Chalmers 1. Cc 
J. S. Bloom Mfg. Co 

. P. Bowsher Co. 
Buller Coupler Co. . 
Chicago Flexible Shaft 1721 
Empire Mfg. Co.. mets Tes 1763. -1789- 1828 
Galloway Co. 1795 
Wm. Galoway & Sons Co, ... 
Hall Mfg. Co. I 
Hamilton Seed and Coal Co.............. 
Harlan Machine Co. ....... sasbaniooiasent 
International Harvester "Co. 





















Jos. J. age Tats: Geadephedbsnabacceet Latiaiete “i “1799 
Letz ng Pog 1745 
Mundie its “Co. AL 
Olson Mf 





Ottawa Mig. c fi a OEIC YE 1794 
Prater Pulverizer Co. of Towa... 1727 
Rock Island Plow Co......... 1 708- 1753 
Sandwich Mfg. Co. ... «1721-1789 
ee | Se, Sree 7 at 
D. R. Sperry & Co. 

Stover Mfg, and Engine “Co...1706- 1799 
Thomas & Armstrong Co.......1725-1796 


FENCING 








Interlocking Fence Co. ..............1755-1825 
Keystone a Lae Wire 
Rehclahashadeaten 1 726- 176521790. -1828 
FERTILIZERS 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau 1766 
FINANCIAL 


D, A. Dobry Securities Co...............1765 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Badger Fish Co. 1830 
Consumers Fish Co. ....css0s0001763-1790 
General Foods Corp. crecrsesssessresssrereel I19 
Golden Rule Fish Co. 


1708- -1769- ‘1790- “1830 

TORNSON FISH CO. cossessesesseeereereesd 190-1830 
A. 8. Johnson Fish Co. 

eodcenemessensvosense 1717- -1759- 1790- "1830 

Larabee Fiour Milis C 8 








On cesssvecerssereensenes 








a, C. Eo eR 1792 
Russell- tisSfer es TOs cccninie 1718-1788 
Morton Salt Co. ............ ~1Ti8- 1757-1825 
aa Fou Milis —_ eevesereeeeh 126-1759 
a gg BS it See ee weve 709-1770 
Tone 1730 
& muttle é & Sons ........... +1 770-1790 -1830 
Wells & Richardson, Inc..........000.1761 


Wisconsin Fishing Co, crcsssseseesreereld 790 


FURS 
Andersch Bros. .. 1746-1810 
Cownile el Co.1707-1763- “1789-1810 


LF 
Globe Tanning OES nonsense  e= 1830 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Silberman Becker, Inc. ......ccccseee01725 


HARNESS AND ACCESSORIES 


The Johnson Ideal Halter Co.........1705 
Fred Mueller Saddle and Harness 


Co, 
Scheffer & Rossum Co. .. 
James M. Walsh Co. ..... 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
Voss Bros. Mfg. C0..0.....0..:.0000.1 719-1759 











HOG —._ 
WATERERS 


o- Rapids see and _ hine 
jacescnevasebolateninicanine 1705 1 
em. .K- Housing C 
SER, CO). veers 
Holger Lindholm 
Morton Products Co 
Tip Top Mfg. Co. .... 


HOTELS 


Eppley Hotels Co...1710-1759-1790- Hod 
Hotel Lincoln 17 























Morrison Hotel mee 
INSURANCE 

Equitable Life Ins. Co. wrscssrrsepeceeeee 1810 

Woodman Accident Co. .......... 1730- 1792 


LIGHTING DEVICES AND ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT 





General Electric Co, s...occsssosrssererereeel TOT 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Alvin Corp. (Silverware).......... 1717 

Brooks Appliance Co. (hope. 
Support) ... 1753-1829 

grown't Business. “Goliege™ “(Busi- 
NEBB CONCEO)  corccccocrccersrcecseceesesseeee 1758 

Ettlinger Casing Co. (Meat Pro- 
tectors) 1833 


Giant Grip Mfg. Co. (Horeshoes)..1751 
Home Art Co. (Home Art Work) 

scopsecnet 1720-1759 
Maizewood Products Co. 








stalks 
International Paper Co. 
















SUID snanincnesansubincssuccernrqcacaboomesescs 1789 
Midland Photo Co. (Photos) ........... 1758 
Sachs-Lawlor Co, (Ear Tags)......+ 1711 

OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
National Refining Co.srecccesveeceeeseeree 1762 
Vacuum Oil Co, 1694 

POULTRY 
Berry Poultry anion nenemornecnnreannt a 
Booth Farms .. pieskonee’ 1763-1831 
SSS OT, eae 172 
International Baby Chick 1796 
eee DORWBTIMONS. cocecccesses sn croonseccnsesssncesees 1725 
Leghorn Land............ 1724-1763-1797-1831 
Maplecrest Farm Hatchery......1796-1831 
Oskaloosa Poultry Farm .,....cecee 1724 
Peters Poultry Farm ..... 1796-1831 
Be, Es - BOB is icsertesns 1725 §53-1796-1831 


POULTRY FOODS AND REMEDIES 
Drovers Veterinary Union......1708- 179% 
G. F. Mfg. Co 1 
Oyster Shell Products ‘Corp. 
Pro-Lac Milling Co. 172 
Shellmaker Corp 7 
Southard Feed na Milling C Co. 1725 “1797 
Standard Chemical Co.... 1725-1831 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Acetol Products Co, ....... 1724 
Belie City Incubator Co. 1725 
Filex-O-Glass Mfg. Co.... 725 
FE BEBOP CO. ccercvvesesecsep000000 FEZ -1 881 


PUBLICITY 

Armour & Co, 
C., M., St. P. 
Chicago Union Stock Yards... 
Greater North Dakota Assr 
Illinois Central Railroad.. 
Iowa Pharmaceutical As 
Missouri Pacific Lines... 
Northwestern Bell Tel. 
Western Railway Committe 
PDC TROIRCIONG occeeescvsercseceess 00005000 1791 


RADIOS AND EQUIPMENT 
PEE WUE SOE: hesosiss nyee ds cvesneccnssooesons 
Kato Engineering Co. 
Radio Corp, of America.....,......+ 

SEEDS 


Berry Seed Co...........1724-1761-1790-1830 
— * — Seed — Rex 4 






















Ds ee eee 794-1810 
“sit os 
Des, Moines Silo &Mfg. Co......... 
on 1725- 1773- 1796 
Independent Silo Co......... 1720-1761-1789 
Michigan Silo Co.. 761-1788-1828 
Western BIO Co, cncccccccorscrerceccsers «1731-1799 


STOCK FOODS 


Ames Reliable Products Co. .. 
De Soto Creamery and Produce 
















Famous Molasses Feed Co. 





General Mills, INC. secssccssseeee 

Grain Belt Mills Co. ..... 

Hubbard Milling Co. ........ ne 
International Agric. Corp.......... evoereh 109 
Liberty Oil Co. 1749 
Linseed Meal Ed. — nie wesans woe 746 


Nutrena Feed econo Ine. 
PEPE, BETTS . .ccciccreccoseesesesss00s 
Quaker Oats Co. acacnstnnesecoecten 
Sargent & CO. srerccccossessorsees 
Swift & Co. 


STOCK REMEDIES 
Ont Association Co.........1720-1761-1828 
Franklin Blackleg Serum Co.1751 
Dr. — & Clark, Inc...............1721-1762 
Kalo 
ateoke “Chemical Go. crsccccssccossosceses1 830 
Dr. David Roberts Vet. Co....... 





21705-1799 
+1833 











Wg J. E. Salsbury .......... 1763 
W. Thompson Co...... x: 1751-1829 
Walnut Grove Products 1767 


W. F. Young, Inc.....1720- 9368. 1794-1829 
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South-Central—Wayne County, Dec. 16 
—The weather has been damp and foggy. 
Roads slick and greasy and getting heavy, 
Some corn to gather yet. Winter pas- 
tures good yet. Geese 8 cents, ducks 19 
cents, cream 82 and 35 cents, hens 17 
cents, springs 15 cents, Leghorns 11 cents, 
hogs $8.90, sows $7.75.—Pearl D, Souder. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Dec, 11—Rainy weather the past week. 
No snow. Corn about all husked. Lots of 
hogs to market. Lots of corn shelled at 
around 70 cents, Poultry market very 
low. Other produce fair price. All stock 
doing well. Some farm sales being held; 
prices fair, This has been a good year 
in this locality.x—R. A. Schroeder, 

Central—Hamilton County, Dec. 14— 
Cloudy weather; haven’t seen the sun for 
over a week, tho it hasn’t rained much, 
Most of the corn picked now in this part 
of the county. Corn prices are not very 
good, but some must sell. Hogs are do- 
ing well and seem healthy. Some have 
had a little flu. Many hogs are going to 
market. Ear corn, new, around 64 cents, 
Cream 42 cents.—J. W. N. 


Southeastern—Washington County, Dec, 
16—In this neighborhood we have just 
experienced a sunless week, Tempera- 
tures have ranged from 28 to 38 degrees, 
Precipitation slight, but roads are slip- 
pery. Not much work being done beyond 
the necessary care of livestock, Pro- 
duce prices continue good, Eggs and 
cream being marketed in good quantities. 
—J. J. McConnell, 

South-Central—Madison County, Dec. 16 
—We have been having cloudy, foggy, 
drizzly weather since December 6, There 
is no frost in the ground; the grass is still 
green. Some farmers are plowing; others 
are husking corn. Lots of stock going to 
market, mostly by truck, One farmer 
sold 122 lambs, which averaged 82 pounds, 
Clover hay selling around $6 a ton, Corn 
75 cents per bushel. Wheat looks fine, 
There are a good many public sales, with 
stock selling mostly at good prices, The 
continued wet weather has made the 
fields soft for gathering corn and also has 
put the roads in bad condition.—C, J, 
Young. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Dec. 14— 
We have had a week of fog and mist, The 
snow is all gone, and the roads are in 
very bad shape. Cream is badly off in 
price. Eggs going down, Many chickens 
going to market, A few -_- sales, Some 
corn still in the fields.—V. rH. 

Centrali—Hardin County, — 16—We 
have been having some very strange 
weather the last two weeks. Have not 
seen the sun for ten days; fog most of 
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I've just been watching the birds eat 
their luncheon in my garden, Since this 
snow fell, I've berated myself rather 
soundly because I hadn't the garden all 
cut and burned, and because there are 
still brown stalks of the flower border 
along the fence. But what if I had been 
thrifty and forehanded? Where would the 
birds have had lunch this noon? What 
would they have thought of me for burn- 
ing all those aster and zinnia seeds and 
covering up the tomate and weed seeds 
by having the garden fall plowed? I’m 
so glad now that I didn’t get it done, 
and in spite of what my human neighbors 
may think, those dry, brown stalks in the 
vegetable garden and the flower border 
shall stay there all winter. 

We have some very elaborate new bird 
feeders that the m. of the h. and the boys 
put up on Thanksgiving Day. But since 
the birds continue to spurn them and go 
to the barns and orchard for their meals, 
how grateful I am that there was a place 
in the garden for them this noon as they 
happened by. There was a nut-hatch, a 
flicker, some chick-a-dees and a pair of 
cardinals. The flicker looks more fasci- 
natingly handsome against the gray- 
brown of bare limbs than he did against 
the green of summer leaves. And if I 
could persuade a cardinal to board and 
roora with us this winter at the rate of 
one clear, courageous song a day, I 
wouldn’t care whether I ever heard the 
radio or not. 





What grand excuses to stay up late and 
listen to the radio these nights, Corn 
husking is over. The chores aren’t too 
heavy. Mother has to stay up late any- 
way to get some sewing finished, and 
likes to have someone te handle the dials 
for her, 


By this time, you’ve heard “The Mes- 
siah,” or selections from it, many times, 
in celebration of the season. You know, 
“The Messiah" wasn’t originally written 
as a Christmas oratorio, altho it has be- 
come traditionally a part of our most 
loved Christmas music. It isn’t any won- 














































| Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
, 
the time, with very little precipitation, 
The ground is bare. Hogs going to mar- M 
ket steadily. Stock generally healthy, 
Some flu. Poultry prices smashed, and 
farmers losing money on them, Springs M 
12 to 15 cents, ducks 12 cents, turkeys 20 
cents, geese 11 cents, corn 68 cents, oats IK 
38 cents, barley 48 cents. Not much grain 
going to market. Sales have been plenti- 12 
ful and prices good.—A. R. Calkins, = 
Eastern—Delaware County, Dec. 17—~ 
We have had a long spell of cloudy, foggy 
weather, and have not seen the sun for Ja 
nine days. About one-half of the .snow 
is gone, but the weather has been bad ’ 
for those who are 1} with their corn _ 
husking. The stalks are wet or icy most Ke 
of the time. Hogs and other livestock are re 
healthy, but prices are lower than they 
should be. Hogs $8.50, heavy chickens 16 Fe 
cents, light chickens 12 cents, calves $12, Fe 
There are many auction sales. Corn is * 
selling for 70 cents, oats about 45 cents, Fe 
hay from $5 to $10 a ton. Hogs and cat- ( 
tle sell at auctions altogether too high, Fe 
compared to the market. Butterfat is 47 z 
cents and eggs 45 cents for firsts and 30 Fe 
cents for seconds.—C. D. Hunt. oe 
Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, Fe 
Dec. 16—Nine days of cloudy, wet weath. @ F« 
er; the sun has scarcely been seen, be- Fe 
cause the weather has been so bad. About 
one-third of the corn is still in the field, @ Fel 
Hogs are getting over the flu. Ten horses J 
have died recently; too much dry feed, Ae 
The side roads are very bad; mud almost § j,. 
impassable in places; primary roads are 
in good condition.—Mrs, J. N, A. aes 
Central—Story County, Dec. 16—Nine Jar 
days without seeing the sun; is unusual Jar 
even in an Iowa winter, and it looks as it § J! 
the end is not yet. Some corn still out, he 
and very tough to husk. People are get- 5 
ting rid of superfluous poultry at very Fel 
low prices. Chickens 15 cents, ducks 12 Fet 
cents, geese 10 cents—the lowest in Fet 
years. Ear corn is 66 cents, oats 36 cents, # Fet 
hogs $8.65. Buying prices for eggs from Fel 
32 to 52 cents. Cream $2.44, Farm sales 
are beginning this week.—Mrs, E. O, Rob- @ Feb 
inson. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Dec, Fet 
17—A few acres of corn in the field yet. Ik 
Shredding all finished. Work pretty well@ Fet 
done up. Hogs going to market at about ™ Pet 
their regular weights. Not so many fall 4%. 
pigs as usual, A few loads of cattle on p+ 
feed. Those who tried commercial fer- 
tilizer this year had good results. More ; 
will be used next year. A good many gen 
dairymen are feeding soybean hay for 3,1, 
the first time this winter. Results are@™ Jan 
good in many cases. Corn 70 cents, oats% Jan 
44 cents, hogs $8.75, butter 44 cents, eggs _Io 
53 cents.—C, Laydon. : he 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
RY AIR a 
end 
Feb 
Feb 
der that the King of England (Was it 
Edward VII?) was brought to his feet by @ Jan. 
the opening strains of the mighty ‘‘Halle- Su 
lujah Chorus.’ That, you know, is how 
the custom of rising for that chorus orig- rn 
inated—in the involuntary tribute of @ | 
king to great music. It is interesting that 
at the early presentation of Handel's - 
‘“Messiah’’ in Dublin, the popularity of hod 
the composer made it necessary to re- an 
quest the “ladies to come without their§ | ge 
hoops and the gentlemen without their@ | eft 
swords, that there might be room in the ine 
hall.” ee 
Music means so much more to us if we bie 
have played or sung it—if we know it wk 
ourselves. It is a splendid thing when br 
small towns and communities present kit 
“The Messiah" as a chureh or commu the 
. r 5 ab 
nity offering. The sublime security 0 the 
“He shall feed his flock’’ will be nearer ing 
if one has sung it. The chorus, “the in 
glory of the Lord,’ sung by untrained in 
voices, need lose nothing in sincerity, and Joi 
“the glory of the Lord will be reveal-ed’ cer 
: : ; qu 
to the singers just a little more than eve tac 
before. Lin 
_ lov 
The loveliest rendition of “The Mes Luu 





siah”’ that I have heard this season so 
was given by the Marshall Field Chorus 
accompanied by the Chicago Symphony} 












Orchestra, over WGN. It came on in the Th 
forenoon, and was such a lovely contras@™ sport 
to the insipid music that is general Dece: 
dish2d out for forenoon programs. sever 
———e erage 
The Farm and Home Hour broadcas a spl 
from the International, the other We@™@l in pr. 
were interesting — interesting and SUM apog 
prising, for we never knew who or W# top t 
was coming next. We missed one broad $190, 
cast the day we were at the Communit Masti 
Club Christmas dinner. That must DY Gene 
been the day J. P. Wallace talked. ¥ was — 
were sorry to have missed him, and ho Nicke 
you didn’t. What a thrill it must h@ 
been to the folks back home to tune The 
and get the first news of prizes and he Harla 
ors over the radio! atten 








A FARM WOMA™ 
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Futuze Sales 


é SH4ORTHORNS 
5 6—Ma, all County Bull Sale, Geo. 


H. was, Mger., Marshalltown, ‘la. 

Feb. ‘Hib foi -20—Shorthorn Congress, Chicago, 

ois. 

. 25—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 

‘. Knudson, Badger, Iowa. 

.10—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
yp ebiones Sioux City, Iowa; Carl A. Oldsen, 
Ames, lowa, Mer. 

Mar. 17—Interstate Shorthorn Bull Sale, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Jos. F. Brenner, Megr.., 
Mapleton, Ia. 

Mar. 24—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Will Johnson, Secy., 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
June 25—Wm. Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Jan. 6—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn.; 
sale, Sioux City, Ia.; F. W. Ketelsen, 
Secy., Everly, Ia. 
JERSEYS 
Jan. 27—Chris Sievers, Atlantic, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 17—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, — 


‘Mare us, Iow 


Keb. 3—Henry Dorr, 
Council ‘Bluffs, 


Feb. 3—B. F. Anderson, 
lowa. 
Feb. 4—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 


Feb. 10—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, 

Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, lowa. 

Feb. 183—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—Edward Leafsteadt & Sons, Al- 
cester, Ss. D. 

Feb, 15—Fred Barton, Jr., Council Bluffs, 
lowa 

Feb. 15—Fred Dralle, Yankton, S. D. 


Feb. 17—H. J. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa. 


Feb. 18S—E. A. Martens, Rock Rapids, Ia. 
Feb. 19—Oscar D. Larson, Clarion, Iowa, 
Feb. 21—R. F,. French, Independence, Ia. 


22—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ta. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 18—B. J. Siefken & Son, Gilmore 
City, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 

Feb. 20—Swineland Farm, Marcus, 

21—Roths Bros., Edna, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Johnston, Hawkeye, Iowa, 

Jan. 29—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa, 

Feb. 16—Matt Locatis, Humboldt, Iowa, 

Feb. 11—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Masters Bros., Mapleton, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—W. W. Hodgen, Pierson, lowa. 

Feb. 14-—Melvin Snackle, Avoca, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Sheker Bros., Otho, Iowa. 

Feb, 22—Clarence Teter, Coon Rapids, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 3—Edw. Cook & Son, Manchester, Ia, 


Feb. 


lowa, 
Iowa. 


Jan, 27—O. 
Jan. 28—Leo C. 


Feb. 5—Albert H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa 

Feb. 10—J. W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—Wm. Rettberg & Son, Bronson 
Iowa. 

Feb. 13—E. G. Steinmetz, Alden, Iowa, 


Feb. 14—A. F. Riemenschneider, Kingsley, 
lows 
Feb. 18—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—Ea Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 

Jan. 30—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta. 

Jan. 31—Manley & Anderson, Bondurant, 

Iowa. 

Feb. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 

Feb. 1—Decon and Burch, Woodbine, Ia. 

Feb. 5—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—T. J. Gacke, Sibley, Iowa, 

Feb. 11—Ben H. Person, Adelphi, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—O. K. Flaugh, Newton, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—C. C. Knudson, Badger, Iowa. 
BERKSHIRES 

Feb. 11—G. W. Morgan, Blair, Neb. 
PERCHERONS 


Jan. 15—J. G. Stafford & Son, Morning 


Sun, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, Matt White, Jack Halsey 
and Hugh Thompson. All of these 
gentlemen are well known, and their 
efforts will be to serve the livestock 
industry in the most constructive way 
possible. If you are holding a sale, 
they can help you make a success of 
it. If you wish to sell at private sale, 
or to enlist their services in finding 
what you want in the way of a pure- 
bred sire or purebred stock of any 
kind, they will be glad to help you. A 
thoro knowledge of the business en- 
ables them to render real service to 
those who wish to buy or sell. Reach- 
ing approximately 200,000 farm homes 
in lowa, the greatest livestock state 
in the Union, and over 50,000 in ad- 
joining states, makes our paper an eX- 
ceptionally desirable medium. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and ltowa_ Homestead, 
Livestock Department, Des Moines, 
towa. 











Livestock News 


The C. H. Fricke and Arthur Martion 
Shorthorn sale, at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
December 12, which was held during the 
severe weather, resulted in a general av- 
erage of $137 on 37 head, which included 
a splendid lot of breeding cattle offered 
in breeding condition. The 11 bulls aver- 
aged $149 and the 26 females $130. The 
top bull was Gainford Goods, selling for 
$190, to J. M. Wommeldorf, Dallas, S. D. 
Master Rodney sold to Virgil McCart, 
Geneva, Iowa, for $180. The top female 
was Proud Rosewood, selling to Charles 
Nickerson, Beaman, Iowa, at $182.50. 





The Harrison & Ryan sale, held at 
Harlan, Iowa, December 10 and 11, was 


-attended by a big crowd, representing 


Iowa, New York, Nebraska, Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Ohio and Canada. One hun- 
dred and one females sold at an average 
of $260;.17 bulls sold at an average of 
$657, and 118 head sold at an average of 
$316.- 

The top of the sale was the junior 
champion winning bull of the year, Revo- 
lution 45th, and he went to Dr. George 
Laughlin and Mills & Anderson, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., at $2,550. Doctor Laughlin 
also bought the top cow, Polo Pride E. 
5th, a six-year-old daughter of the great 
Ear! Marshall, at $750. This was a two- 
day sale. The first day, 84 head were sold 
at an average of $353. Livestock men 
rated this as one of the successful sales 
of the year, in spite of very bad roads 
and rainy weather. 





December 2, a Missouri fdrmer sold 
twenty calves on the St. Louis market 
for $105.62 per head. They weighed 740 
pounds each, and topped the market at 
$15.40 per cwt. These calves made an 
average daily gain of 2.55 pounds per 
head. They consumed $31.45 worth of 
grain. It cost $24.15 to keep the mother, 
$5.40 for interest charge, $1.50 for bull 
charge, and 50 cents for taxes. The total 
cost of producing these calves was $63 
per head. Had these cattle been of in- 
ferior breeding and allowed to “rough it,” 
they would have done well to have re- 
turned the cost of their mothers’ keep. 


Spraying or washing with a non-poison- 


ous disinfectant appears to be the best 
method of ridding cattle of lice, 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Lightfoot the Deer 
Learned to Jump 


You remember Grandfather Frog prom- 
ised to tell Peter Rabbit how Lightfoot 
the Deer learned to jump, if Peter would 
jump across the Laughing Brook. When 
Peter tries and fails and they all laugh at 
him, he is angry and starts for home. But 
just then he hears Grandfather Frog’s 
big, deep voice. 





“That is just the way Lightfoot the 
Deer learned to jump—trying to do what 
he couldn’t do, and keeping at it until he 
could,” said Grandfather Frog. “It all 
happened a great while ago, when the 
world was young,”’ Grandfather Frog was 
talking quite as if nothing had happened, 
and he had never thought of laughing. 
Peter .was so put out that he wanted to 
keepsright on, but he just couldn't miss 
that story. His curiosity wouldn't let him. 
So he shoox himself and then lay down in 
the sunniest spot he could find within 
hearing. 

‘Lightfoot's great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandfather was named Lightfoot, too, 
and was not a whit less handsome than 
Lightfoot is now,”’ continued Grandfather 
Frog, in his best story telling voice. ‘‘He 
had just such slim legs as Lightfoot has 
now and just such wonderful, branching 
horns. When he had the latter, he was 
not much afraid of anybody. Those ene- 
mies swift enough of foot to catch him 
he could successfully fight with his horns, 
and those too big and strong for him to 
fight were not swift enough to catch him, 
But there was a season in every year 
when he had no horns, as is the case with 
Lightfoot. You know, or ought to know, 
that every spring Lightfoot loses his 
horns and thru the summer a new pair 
grows. It was so with Mr. Deer of that 
long ago time, and when he lost those 
great horns, he felt very helpless and 
timid. 

“Now old Mr. Deer loved the open mea- 
dows and spent most of his time there, 
When he had to run, he wanted nothing 
in the way of his slim legs. And how he 
could run! But there were others who 
could run swiftly in those days, too— 
Mr. Wolf and Mr. Dog. Mr. Deer always 
had a feeling that some day one or the 
other would catch him, When he had his 
horns, this thought didn’t worry him 
much, but when he had lost his horns, it 
worried him a great deal. He felt per- 
fectly helpless then. ‘The thing for me 
to do is to keep out of sight,’ said he to 
himself, and so instead of going out on 
the meadows and in the open places, he 
hid among the bushes and in the brush 
on the edge of the Green Forest and be- 
hind fallen trees in the Green Forest. 

“But one thing troubled old Mr. Deer, 
who wasn't old then, you know. Yes, sir, 
one thing troubled him a great deal. He 
couldn't run fast at all among the bushes 
and the fallen trees and the old logs. 
This was a new worry, and it troubled 
him almost as much as the old worry. He 
felt that he was in a dreadful fix. You 
see, hard times had come, and the big 
and strong were preying on the weak and 
small in order to live. 

“If I stay out on the meadows, I can 
not fight if I am caught; and if I stay 
here, I can not run fast if I am found by 
my enemies. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What 
shall I do” cried Mr. Deer, as he lay 


hidden among the branches of a fallen 
hemlock tree. 

“Just at that very minute along came 
Mr. Hare, the great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandfather of your cousin, Jumper. A 
big log was in his path, and he jumped 
over it as lightly as a feather. Mr. Deer 
watched him and sighed. If only he could 
jump like that in proportion to his size, 
he would just jump over the bushes and 
the fallen logs and the fallen trees in- 
stead of trying to run around them or 
squeeze between them. Right then he 
had an idea. Why shouldn’t he learn to 
jump? He could try, anyway. So when 
he was sure that no one was around to 
see him, he practiced jumping over little 
low bushes. At first he couldn’t do much, 
but he kept trying and trying, and little 
by little he jumped higher. It was hard 
work, and he scraped his slim legs many 
times when he tried to jump over old 
logs and stumps, 

“Now all this time someone had been 
watching him, tho he didn’t know it. It 
was Old Mother Nature. One day she 
stopped him as he was trotting along a 
path. ‘What is this you are doing when 
you think no one is watching?’ she de- 
manded, looking very cross. ‘Haven't I 
given you beauty and speed? And yet 
you are not satisfied!’ Mr. Deer hung 
his head. Then suddenly he threw it up 
proudly and told Old Mother Nature that 
he had not complained, but that thru his 
own efforts he was just trying to add to 
the blessings which he did have, and he 
explained why he wanted to learn to 
jump. Old Mother Nature heard him 
thru. ‘Let me see you jump over that 
bush,’ she snapped crossly, pointing to a 
bush almost as high as Mr. Deer him- 
self. 

“‘Oh, I can’t jump nearly as high as 
that!’ he cried. Then, tossing his head 
proudly, he added, ‘But I'll try.’ So just 
as Peter Rabbit tried to jump the Laugh- 
ing Brook when he felt sure that he 
couldn't, Mr. Deer tried to jump the bush. 
Just imagine how surprised he was when 
he sailed over it without even touching 
the top of it with his hoofs! Old Mother 
Nature had given him the gift of jump- 
ing as a reward for his perseverance and 
because she saw that he really had need 
of it. 

“So ever since that long ago day, the 
Deer have lived where the brush is thick- 
est and the Green Forest most tangled, 
because they are such great jumpers that 
they can travel faster there than their 
enemies, and they are no longer so swift 
of foot in the open meadows. Now, Peter, 
let’s see you jump over the Laughing 
Brook.” 

What do you think Peter did? Why, 
he tried again, and laughed just as hard 
as the others when once more he landed 
in the water with a great splash. 

“How Mr. Flying Squirrel Almost Got 
Wings’’ is the title of next week's story.) 





The Highgrader 
(Continued from page 19) 
quhar, We’ve come to ask your permis- 
sion for our marriage.” 

“Mornin’, rebels. Fancy I'll have to re- 
fuse it,’’ cut back Farquhar, eyes twin- 
kling. For this bold directness pleased 
and amused him. 

“That would distress us extremely,” 
swered Kilmeny, with a genial smile. 

“But would not affect your plans, I un- 
derstand you to mean.” 

“You catch the idea exactly,. sir.” 

Lady Farquhar entered the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Are you planning to go to prison 
with him, Moya when he is convicted of 
high-grading?” she asked pleasantly. 

Moya told in three sentences of what 
her lover had done. The Englishman 
wrung Kilmeny’s hand cordially. 

“By Jove, you reform thoroly when you 
go about it. Don’t think I'd have enjoyed 
writing that check for Miss Joyce. Leaves 
you strapped, does it?’ 

“Dead broke,” came the very cheerful 
reply. 

“But of course Moya has some money,” 
said Lady Farquhar quietly. 

The westerner winced. “Wish she 
hadn't. It’s the only thing I have to for- 
give her.”’ 

Farquhar lifted his eyebrows. 
he remonstrated. 

His wife came to time with a frank 
apology. ‘“‘That was downright nasty of 
me, Mr. Kilmeny. I withdraw it. None 
the less, I think Moya would be throwing 
herself away. Do you realize what you 
are proposing? She’s been used to the 
best ever since she was born. Have you 
the means to supply her needs? Or are 
you considering a Phyllida and Corydon 
idyll in a cottage?” 

“It will have to be something of that 
sort at first. I’ve told her all this, too, 
Lady Farquhar.” 

“What does that matter if we love each 
other?’”” Moya asked. 

“You'll find it matters a good deal,” 
said Lady Jim dryly. ‘‘When poverty 
comes in, love is likely to wink out any 
day. Of course, I realize that yours is of 
a quality quite unusual. It always is, my 
dear. Every lover has thought that since 
time began.” 

‘“‘We'll have to take our fighting chance 
of that,” Jack replied. 

Moya, her eyes shining, nodded agree- 
ment. No great gain can be won without 
risk. She knew there was a chance that 
she might not find happiness in her love. 
But where it called her, she must fol- 
low—to a larger life certainly, to joy and 
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JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


From World’s Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 

tion. We hold all state Jersey records except one. 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 

DEPT. G CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


QUALITY JERSEY BULLS 


OF TERING oot of Sophie 19th’s Tormento: p 
rom granddaughters of Pogis 9th of 








Hosd _= Butter fat, both sides and the middle. 
Prices reasonable. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Whose herd of Milk- 
fe. Shorthorns has 
building for 
20 years. Excellent production a ‘proper dual pur- 
pose type. au to meee bigh class herd bull 
praspects 3 to 10 mo heir sire’s om has 
545-ponnd secoed. Herd accredited 10 years. 
PAUL DRESSER CEDAR FALLS, TOW 


IOWANNA STOCK esti 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns. 
WE HAVE a very desirable selection of « 
bulls on hand, Real dual purpose specimens, 


grown and stylish. 
J. RUSSELL. CURRIER MASON CITY, 10WA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Bulls "y heifers out of dams with 











records from 250 407 Ibs. fat and sired b: 
herd. Farm 10th, 440 “Tos fat. Federally accredited 
era. y 


2 miles west on No. 9. 
. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Oakwood Farm, Algona, lowa 


oF E wy pre peed registered heifer 26 months old, 
four nearest dams are Advanced Reg 

iste My x She is_well grown, in good condition and 

absolutely right. First check of $150 takes her or 

three for $400. All young cows. 

W. H. BOSWORTH, Mar. ALGONA, IOWA 








SHORTHORNS 


6 Shorthorn 
Bulls 


Some splendid young bulls that will be a year old im 
Pebsuasy and March. Three dark red aud three 

roans by Golden a by Imp. Collynie Golden 

Ring. hey are the low-set, thick-fles! easy-feed- 

ing type—genuine beef cattle. Rest of breeding. 

Herd bull prospects. Priced reasonable. 

R. E. WATTS & SON MILES, IOWA 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fee bulls 10 to 12 months old sired 
by Villager’s Model, a line-bred Villager. Two of 
the bulls are roans and two are reds. Also two likely 
white November bulls by Spirit of Mondamin. In- 
spection invited. 


HELD BROS HINTON, IOWA 


ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 


SHORTHORN BULLS, heavy-boned, big, rugged 
fellows out of heavy milking dams. Price $150 


while they last. 
FALCOLN STOCK rane 
Alburnett, 





Central City, Iowa lowa 








Choice Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 
I AM OFFERING 10 very choice Scotch buils for 
sale, all sired by a son of Imported Rodney and 
Village Beau. Choicest families and some real herd 
headers. Write or come and see them. 
GEORGE STRUVE MANNING, IOWA 


Choice Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


WE ARE OFFERING several good red and roan 

Polled Shorthorn bulls for sale, some real herd 
headers, sired by Violet Sultan and Rodney Em- 
blem. Write or come and see t 


DAVID AND JAMES BURNS, McClelland, lows 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
SEVEN young, well bred Scotch cows with calves at 
side by Imported Collynie Radiant and rebred to 
Browndale Quarterstaff, a grand champion son 
Browndale Count. Priced right. 
FRANK CHANDLER KELLERTON, IOWA 


WELL BRED BULLS 

Have six bigh clase Shorthorn bulls Geplazing real 
erit. Sired by Village Royal ~ Nager’s Best 
and c umberland Gladiator by, Oakdale Rodney. From 
8 to 15 months old. Augustas, Secrets and Claras. 
Accredited herd. Nels Danielson, Badger, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


"TWENTY REGISETERD 
ANGUS COWS 











Iowa. 








For sale. Also bull calves end _nettess for club 
work. Real ones. Reasonabis 
A. G. MESSER GROUND "CENTER, IOWA 





Angus Herd Bull for Sale 


ELATION K, a 2,200-lb, state fair L— 4 J En- 
late. Fully guaranteed. Also good young b 12 
to 18 months old ane a few females at right prices. 


Inspection invi 
W. 8S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 





SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Sh hire, Oxford and Rambouillet 
= am Heretora bull of outstanding merit. Repeater 


breeding 
NIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPT. 
IOWA STATE COLLEG AMES, IOWA 


For Sale Shropshire a 


for March lambs, three and four 
Bred, i Five year okt old, $0. Ship COD. # 
ferred. Pedigrees f 
ERNEST HOHL DONNELLSON, IOWA 
> 0 et of the very highest 
RECORDED SE ROESIENS ot 2 tee 
= sas two-year-old ewes. 
4% in lets to suit_pur- 
ns, B. 2, Salem (Henry 











ear-old rams; beso 
Kired by finest 


chaser. E. % 
County), Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestied i, Deo. #8, 1989 











Leading bloodlines represented; 25 
Some of them have herd bull quality. 
and two open heifers. 


P. Lesle, Auburn; F. W. Range & 
Cruise, Auctioneer. 


F. W. KETELSEN, Sale Manager 





The Iowa Hereford Cattle 


Breeders Association Sale 


STOCK YARDS SALE PAVILION 
at Sioux City, Iowa 


Seven young cows, regular producers 
The consignors are Peter Cambier, Orange City; E. O. 
Johnson, Milford; Elmo Bush, Lake Park; John H. Block, Worthington; Wm. 
Son, Milford; 
Pr. W. Ketelsen, Everly; Louis J. Marzen, Marble Rock. This is the best lot 
of cattle offered for sale by the association for a good many years. H. 

Hugh Thompson, Fieldman., 


January 6, 1930 


Julls nearly all of cervindiile age. 


Chas. Lorenson, Hartley; 


For catalog address 
EVERLY, IOWA 











HOLSTEINS 


PRP PALA waa 














More Butterfat 





ina year are Hols 








Send for 
Literature 


HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


states. 80% of oe cous which have ane 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Mlinois 






Holeteins average highest in yearly butterfat 
yield and predominate in the leading dairy 
more than 1,000 Ibs. butterfat 







Extension 

















K. P. O. P. Bulls for Sale 


We have bulls of all ages and all prices to offer. 
ready for service, as we need to move a number of them before winter. 
Write us or come to see us. 


offer some choice K.P.O.P. females. 


Hargrove & Arnold Holstein Farms, 


Special low prices on bulls 
Also 


Norwalk, Iowa 





MOL FE RIN COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
rty fresh cows, also a number of choice spring- 
i, ieee apd heifers and_heifers bred for fail fresh- 


gring, Chicago Great Western R. R., A 
“hon GE OO. DAIRY CATTLE CO. 
WEST CONCORD MINNESOTA 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service, 
SHOMONT FARMS 


Monticello, Iowa 





GUERNSEYS 








ages and under. 


Care Hotel Radisson 





RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden’ Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











GRADE GUERNSEYS 
Calves, heifers and springers for sale. Some fresh. 
Well bred and oad good size. T. B. tested and tested 
for abortion. No Servenpentonce. Buyers welcome 


Diyton Ww MATHER GREENE, IOWA 





— ey 


RED POLLS 


Red Polled Cattle 


MALES AND FEMALES NOT A KIN, 
Farmer bull at farmers’ prices, 
FRANK J. CLOUSS MANSON, IOWA 








DAIRY CATTLE 
Dairy Bulls for Sale 
Zig wage Si hak: Meee basi nee enier 

Dairy Husbandry Dept. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 





CHAMPION RED POLLS. 
OFFERING 138 bulls, 8 to 11 months old sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, grand champion bull Iowa, 
and Minnesota, 1929, and by Pilot, second aged bull 
Iowa, 1927. Also 25 females all ages. Accredited 


ae bosinees 31 years. 
TRACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 





Please refer to this paper when writing 





HEREFORDS 





ers and 
and o! ee Dine breeding. 


FRED CHANDLER 





DOMINO HEREFORDS jira se 


These are high giass cattle with good on and they are in ¢ 


‘armer’s prices. 


Route 7 CHARITON, IOWA 





oe. FReEVORD BULLS. 
WE a, Or NG some smamageins bull’ calves 
Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 


fat "Prize winner. We also have some outstanding 
Propositions by Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 


come and see us. A 
BR RAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 





DUROC JERSEYS 


CHESTER WHITES 
Chester White Bred Gilts for Sale 


Bred gilts at farmers’ prices, best of breeding. red 
ms sons of Iowa grand quan boar. Ship 0.0.D. 








m approval, Immune. Farm miles west of Ur- 
bana on 101 road. 
CHARLEY WYOKOFF, R.6 VINTON, IOWA 





DUROC. BOARS AND 
BRED GILTS 


wn SHOW HERD. Fall boars, $45. April, $30. 
ilts, $35 up. 
E. T. GARTON MARATHON, IOWA 


yRo0 BOARS AT $20 AND $25 
a son, of Ls rat ensation, grand cham- 
8. lso words 
¢ BL in 1928, And 
= Saltese son of Mae Aizmen, grand champion 
wa State Fair 1 1929. Cholera immune. Ora’ 
returned, Lari A. my, Ryan, Iowa. 








uality Boars 


age Fes 80 rae heey a nave to sell are a 
by _ Fireworks, 
= gf oy ca "Lucky" We 


ares oo i orders, apg 


Cholera iat une, 
A. SWENSON DAYTUS, IOWA 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


Fain’s Duroc boars and f March 
pe 8 Sired by Iowa Rte an are es sand 
have been under the 


cLean system. 
Ww here, Satisfaction - 
H. 8. Fain, ure, town curt 








HEREFORD HOGS 











WE PAY EXPRESS 


and ship on approval big rug rugged immuned Chester 
White boars, the easy eeding type that grow big, 
but ~~ auickly. sired by pettene) first — 

ning, bee ced to suit the tim Wri 
OYER & SONS. FARMINGTON, IOWA 





FOR SALE. 
big Chester White boars, weighing 235 to 
260 lbs., $35. Sired by Bud’s Pilot and Iowa 
Monster 8d, both prize winning boars at Iowa State 
Crates qn Immune and guaranteed. 
Will ship ©. D. on approval, 
B. sRHETTLER BREDA, IOWA 


40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
Have a very outstanding bunch spring and fall boars; 








lots of bone, size, length, tybe. and qa. Large 
litters; large herd. Farmers’ prices. Immune. New 
blood for old customers, 25 vee ars breeder. Write 
rt 80 nom No. 532 Plainfield. 
EKE CLARKSVILLE, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 





Right Type Hampshire Boars 


Spring boars with more pize and better feeding qual- 
wean sired by Bud’s = pompece and Dan Defender. 
we on met — ane rantee satisfaction 


we Cholera immuned. 
Write for our epetipt tive 


irate ‘sale list or come and 
& SON, Iowa City, Iowa. 
15 Hampshire Boars for Sale 
I aM a hla ed a ‘Finn, lot of boars, sired by The 
wkeye, Giant ba a Rag = er’s Giant, Mar- 
vel’s Sensation a: ection . Good boars and 
priced to sell. 
CLAR 


g Bey ion this pa 
ENCE TETERS COON. RAPIDS, IOWA 








to sorrow, to the fuller experiences that 
must come to every woman who fulfills 
her destiny. 

A voice hailed Jack. Colter was hurry- 
ing up the street, plainly excited. Kil- 
meny moved a few steps toward him, 

Lady Jim took advantage of his ab- 
sence to attack Moya from another angle. 
“My dear, I wish I could show you how 
much depends on a similarity of tastes, 
of habits, of standards. Matrimony means 
more than love. It means adjustment.” 

“I’ve thought of that, too. But... 
when you love enough, doesn’t that help 
the adjustment?” asked the girl naively. 

She had appealed to Farquhar. That 
gentleman came to her assistance, “It 
does.”’ 

“This isn’t a matter to be decided 
merely by personal preference,’’ urged the 
older woman, “There may be—conse- 
quences,” 

The color beat into the face of the 
young woman in a wave, but her eyes 
held steadily to those of Lady Farquhar, 

Ts oe eee 80.” 

“Bravo, Moya!” applauded her guar- 
dian, clapping his hands softly. 

“Don’t you think the—the consequences 
—deserve a better chance than you will 
give them?” 

“T’ll answer that, Di,’’ spoke up Farqu- 
har. ‘‘When a girl chooses for the father 
of her children a man who is clean and 
strong and virile, and on top of that her 
lover, she is giving them the best possible 
chance in life.’ 

Moya’s gratitude shone thru the eyes 
that met those of her guardian. 

Kilmeny swung back to the group he 
had left. “I’ve good news, friends. This 
is my lucky day. You remember that 
when I was rescued from the Golden 
Nugget, my pockets were full of ore 
samples I had picked up as I was tun- 
neling.”’ 

“Yes... picked them up while you 
were delirious, didn’t you?” Farquhar 
replied. 

“Must have, I reckon. Well, you know 
how miners are always having pieces of 
quartz assayed, Colter took these to the 
man we employ. He’s just learned that 
it is high-grade stuff.” 

“You've made a strike?” 

“Looks like it. Colter wasn’t taking 
any chances, anyhow. He hiked right 
around to the owners of the mine and 
signed up a five-year lease in his name 
and mine.” 

Farquhar shook hands with him cor- 
dially. ‘‘Hope you make a fortune, Kil- 
meny.”’ 

Moya’s chaperon, facing the inevitable, 
capitulated as gracefully as she could. 
After all, the girl might have done worse. 
The man she had chosen was well born, 
good-looking, forceful, and a leader in his 
community. If this fortunate strike was 
going to leave him well off, clearly she 
must make the best of him. 

“You're a lucky man. I hope you know 
you don’t deserve a girl like Moya,” she 
told him as she shook hands. 

“T know it, all right. Can you tell me 
who does?” he flung back, with a gay, 
insouciant smile, 

At that moment, Ned Kilmeny stepped 
out upon the hotel porch. Lady Jim 
nodded toward him. 

“Perhaps,’’ his cousin conceded. “But 
in this little old world a man doesn’t get 
what he deserves.” 

“T see he doesn’t. 
than you,” 

“Yes,"”" he admitted. 

Captain Kilmeny, coming down the 
porch steps, saw in a flash what had hap- 
pened. He came forward with the even 
stride and impassive face that seldom 
deserted him. In two sentences Lady 
Farquhar told him the facts. 

“You lucky dog!’’ he said to his cousin 
as their hands clasped. 

Jack had never liked him better than 
in this moment when he was giving up so 
cheerfully the thing he wanted most in 
the world. 

“It isn’t always the best man that wins, 
captain. I take off my hat to the better 
men who have tried and failed. Perhaps 
it may be a comfort to them to know that 
I'm the man that needs her most.” 

The captain turned to Moya. “So 
you've found good hunting already,” he 
said to her in a low voice. 

“Yes, I think I have... I’m sure of it, 
Ned.” Her eyes were full of tender sym- 
pathy for him. She wished she could tell 
him how much she admired his fine spirit. 

“God keep you happy,” he said wist- 
fully. 

Jack joined them and slipped Moya’s 
arm into his. “Amen to that, captain. 
And since Jack Kilmeny has been ap- 
pointed deputy on the job, I'm going to 
see your wish comes true.” 

Moya looked at her lover and smiled, 


(The End) 


Ned is a better man 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


A very choice offering of spring boars, any type 
or size. Weight 175 to 250) pounds. I have new 
bloodlines for old customers. As good a bunch to 

ick from as you will find. All hogs vaccinated. 
Pedigrees furnished. Am out to please so every- 

Farm 10 miler west of Rock- 
20. F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 





thing guaranteed. 
well City on U. 8S. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


pest geet chalice boars ready for service at .farm- 
prices. My h 0g are carrying some of the best 
blood lines of the breed, Als ering choice gilts 
at reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ROBBINS STOCK FARM LUCAS, IOWA 








TAMWORTHS 


FOX Tamworths - ‘ 


Booking orders‘for sows M+ wy our ghamzton boars 
to farrow in March a aaett Bred to Golden 
mae, grand champion J at 1929 InternatNonal, 
ur herd won six championships, 10 firsts and -10 
po. at this great show. 
This is thé 


Have a few g boars to sell. 
FOX CHEMICAL CO. 





world’s largest he 





A. E. Augustine, Mer. Des Moines, Iowa 
TAMWORTHS BY 
CANADIAN SIRE ; 

I STILL HAVE a few choice boars for sale Can 


Pp at once, 
CHAS L. CHRISTENSON 
Three miles south of Royal, Iowa. 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


. Well grown March farrow—ready for crossing 
purpose—none better. Raised on McLean system. 
Immune. Prompt shipment. 


J. J. NEWLIN 


Floyd Crest Tamworths 


HAVE A NUMBER of high class well grown pring 
boars that I must close out at this time. i 
today if interested. 


WALTER KRUSE HOSPERS IOWA 
We sell by mail, all the Tamworths we raise, 


THERE 
REASON 


Boars the right type and bred g 
DR. W. D. ADDISON & CO., MANNING, IOWA 


IMMUNE TAMWORTHS 


Spring boars and gilts of exceptional quality and 

breeding. Sired by Oak Grove Lad a great show 
boar of his time. Come to the farm and get them 
at farmers prices. Farm five miles west of Iowa 
City. PROPST BROS., IOWA CITY, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 
$35 Each 


IMMUNE March boars, weighing 225 to 250 pounds 
or better. by BLACK ARROW. Dams by Black 
Liberetor, reat nfinder Jr. and Index Jr. wo are 
yy Y. The best lot of boars we have 

raised for aa years, Send check and tell me the 
kind of boar you want and I will send him or return 
your check. Also bred gilts for last of March and 
April farrow. Orates to be returned at my expense, 


Satisfaction guarant 
W. J. KEMP MARION, IOWA 


POLAND CHINA GILTS 


BRED for March and April farrow, well grown, most 
> es blood and approved type. Large number 
ect from. All immune. Priced to sell, 


OHAS. F, SCHRUNK & SON 


POLAND CHINAS 


Immune spring boars for sale. Our motto is “Good 
individuals of good breeding’ and we can show 
the goods. Tops weighing around 225 at $40. Oth- 
ers not quite so large, $35. Crates returned at my 
nse. W. 8, AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA. 


40 Poland China Boars 


I AM OFFERING 40 head of immune fall and 
spring boars, sired = Answer’s Equal and Corner- 
stone Chief. Lots of size and quality. Price $35 to 


50. Address 
Cc. M. PEDERSON DUNLAP, IOWA 


30 Poland China Boars for Sale 


I am offering 30 of the best February 8 nd March 
boars you have ever seen. Sired by Big. Chieftain 
and Scenic, out of my very best brood sows, All 
cholera immune. Write me for prices and description, 
JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, IOWA 





GRIMES, IOWA 




















Mapleton, Iowa 
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HORSES AND JACKS 


Stallion Purchase 
Plan—Investigate 


HIGH CLASS BELGIAN AND PERCHERON 

stallions and mares for sale. We sell big, sound 
horses that make 1 you about 
unique purchase plan, 


B. F. BARBER, FONDA, IOWA 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- A. 


ing interests in Holbert stallions. 

New importations of Belgian c 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. Hone of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 cmeeneneen ccallioners for 
our custon me 
HOLBERT HORSE IMPORYING CU, 
GREELEY 


a 











IOWA | 


Home of Farceur Belgians 5 





Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud, 
— show record at the strongest fairs is an open 
, 
°°& GOOD & SON OGDEN, 10WA 

LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


EARN $25-$100 daily. Send for large illustrated 
catalog, also how to receive Home Study Course 
ree. 











Reppert’s Auction School, Box 2, Decatur, Indiana 


M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb. 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Fhespashiy ue on_all breeds. Also farm land 
sales in all parts of , % country. Write me for 


dates 
M. H. Cruise, 4823 Webster St., Omaha, Neb, f. 


H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 
RESTON, IOWA ‘4 
Livestock auctioneers. Posted on all breeds. Salee & 
toade everywhere. Write for dates. Rates satisfactory. 

















When writing advertisers, please — 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, 
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1CANT GET 
, “ 
THE Ole >— } AGAINST THE 
es CRANK CASE - 
) THAT'LL DO 


\ 
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TH'wor 











J NOW, I'LL GET 
UNDER NEATH- ANDO 
WHEN \'‘M READV 
YOu SHOVE ME 

THE BOx WITH THE 
HOT BAR ON IT. 
AN' ILL DROP IT 
AGAINST THRE 


GOIN’ ON Now: 
-''LL JOST SIT 
DOWN HERE 
AN KEEP AN 
EYE ON 
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WELL 
WHEN ARE YE 
GOIN’ TO SHOVE 
IT UNDER? 






























TOC GOOD TO BE TRUE 

Mose Jackson was dead, and was 
having a large funeral. The minister 
told all of the good things he* could 
think of about the deceased. Mose had 
been such a loving husband, a wonder- 
fully kind father, a genial neighbor, a 
very solicitous provider for his family, 
and a constant and benevolent church 
member. 

About that time, Mandy, the widow, 
began to get uneasy. Leaning down to 
her young son, she said: 

“Rastus, vou go look in dat coffin 
an’ see effen dat’s yo’ paw inside?” 





A FAIR TRADE FOR A USED CAR 


A farmer once asked the editor of a 
country paper for advice, as follows: 

“T have a horse that at times ap- 
pears normal, but at other times is 
lame to an alarming degree. What 
shall I do?” 

The reply camie: “The next time 
vour horse appears normal, sell him.” 


NO DIFFERENCE 
Store Manager: “They say that bru- 


nettes have sweeter dispositions than 
blondes.” 
Clerk: “Well, my wife’s been both, 


a 


Vv 


ndiana 


nd I can’t see any difference.” 


UNCERTAIN ENCOURAGEMENT 


Patient: “Doctor, how are my 
chances?” 
Doctor: “Oh, pretty good, but I 


wouldn’t start reading any continued 
stories.” 


SERVED NOW BUT LAID THEN 
I've never seen a musty hen, 
And never hope to see one; 
But from the eggs served now and then 
I know that there must be one. 


Teacher: 
the cow out of the lot.’ 
Pupil: “The cow.” 


“Try this sentence: ‘Take 
What mood?” 


good; 


“ALL ABOARD FOR CHICAGO!” 

There wasn’t a much tougher outfit 
in the whole state of Wyoming than 
the Flying V, and it was with some 
surprise that the cowboys had gath- 
ered together and heard the boss pro- 
claim: 

“T want you fellers to get out yer 
guns and practice up a bit.” 

“What fer?” demanded the chorus. 

“Well, we’re goin’ into Chicago with 
a train of cattle in a week or so, an’ 
we wanta be able to at least hold our 
own.” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Hubby: “What will we have for 
dinner tomorrow?” 
Wifey: “I’m not quite sure; but I 
have an option on a piece of steak.” 


Chris and John had been away from 
home against their mother’s commands 
and she was waiting for them with a 
switch. 

“Chris, vare you benn?” 

“Mit John.” 

“John, vare you benn?” 

“Mit Chris.” 

“Vare you both benn?” 

“Togedder.” 


Teacher: “Tommy, is “trousers’ sin- 
gular or plural?” 

Tommy (after much thought): “Sin- 
gular at the top and plural at the 
bottom.” 


Joshaway says his new tonie is no 
all the directions it gives are 
for adults, and he’s never had ’em.” 







YOU CAN’T BEAT THEM 
She went to buy a can of beans 
Down at the grocer’s shop, 
Because she’d heard the price of beans 
Had that day had a drop. 


The price the grocer asked was high; 
The woman gave a frown; 

“Look here!” she said, “I heard today 
That beans had gone ’way down!” 


“Beans now are cheap,” the man re 
plied, 
“But this you’ll think a sin; 
Altho the price of beans is down, 
They’ve raised the price of tin.” 
—Ex. 


A BURNS ENTHUSIAST 
“Clara, do you know anything about 
this book ‘Thirty Ways to Hold a 
Husband’ ?” 
“No, but I think the strangle hold 
is best.” 





OOOCH! 

Gent of the Freights: ‘Please, 

ma’am, have you some dinner for a 
hungry man?” 

Lady of the House: “Yes. 


.. and 
he’ll be home in a few minutes.” 


Marie: “If you could have two wish- 
es, what would they be?” 


Viola: “Well, I’d wish for a hus- 
band.” 

Marie: “That’s one.” 

Viola: “And then I’d save the other 


till I saw how he turned out.” 


HIS SYSTEM 

He was the most down-and-out, look- 
ing specimen of a tramp that had ever 
applied at the back door of the little 
country farm house. 

The farmer’s wife viewed him with 
disgust. 

“My goodness,” she cried, “I don’t 
believe you have washed yourself for 
a year.” 

“Just about that,” agreed the tramp, 
not. in the least abashed. “You see, I t 


only washes afore I eats.” 
SKIMMING THE SKY 
Teacher : “Now, Jimmy, what hap- 
pened when the cow jumped over the 
moon?” 
Jimmy: “Somebody got an idea for 
vanishing cream.” 





AND FOUND TROUBLE 
A colored man was driving aa~ctad 
flivver in Sarasota, Florida. In lieu 
of a license plate, he had a shingle at- 
tached to the rear of his car, and on 
this shingle were printed these words: 
“Lost It.” 






















ON HER WAY 


Tommy: ‘“Mother’s throwing plates 
at father.” 

Visitor: “Is she angry with him?” 

Tommy: “No; but she’s workin’ up 
to it.” 





JUST LIKE OUR DAY 


“Tommy, do you and your brother 
ever fight?” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Who -whips?” 
Ty Pa.” 


Lady (to little boy): “What are 
you crying for, sonny?” 

Little Boy: “My brother and I were 
having a race to see who could lean 
out of the window farthest, and he 


won.” 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES---Jim 


says that he has_to have his wages. 



















‘ HELLO, JIM, ARE YOu } NOPE, | QUIT YESTERDAY 
\ STILL WORKING FOR | CUZ HE SAID FROM 


FAMILY 























MR, USELESS ? NOW ON HE WUZ 
| saat GOIN'TO TREAT ME THAT WAY ? 
LIKE ONE OF THE 

















WHAT'S THE MATTER, DON'T 
YOU LIKE TO BE TREATED 


NOPE, ICANT WORK 
FER NOTHIN! 

















































a friend who knows 
Harness 


He knows harness leather. 
He knows harness hardware. 
He knows the -type and s tyle of harness best 


suited for your work. 
He kno’s the size harness that your horses need. 


He knows how to service your harness so that 
it will give the longest possible wear. 














To sum it all up—‘‘He Knows Harness” 


His continued success depends on giving 
you *‘more for your money;”’ that’s why he 
recommends ‘‘Jim Dandy”’ © 


1347 Dealers 
Sell the Better Jim Dandy Harness 


Because | 


. Traces have three 
equal plies of trace 
leather. 


. Breast Straps have a 
handy combination 
snap and slide 


Lines are doubled 
and stitched at the 
center where the 
strain comes and 
each lap is reinforced 
with rust-proof fr. 
rivets. 

WA 


- The heavy soli )" 
leather pads have" | 


Because 


Only specially se- 
lected bark - tanned 
leather is used 
throughout. 


gt 


The Hip and Back 
Straps heve an im- 


peared wear proof 
eature. 


All stitched laps are 
reinforced with rust- 
proof rivets to pre- 
vent ripping. 


Bridles have smooth 
non-chafing crowns 


hand riveted bridges 
to increase their 


Jim Dandy is the product of a manufac- 
turer 51 years in the business. A half 
century of experience has resulted in a 
harness which will give you the utmost in 
wear and satisfactory service at a reason- 
able price. 


No. 53 


$7450 


strength. 


Don’t overlook the opportunity to see and 


‘examine the better Jim Dandy harness and 


you will appreciate why it’s named Jim 
Dandy. In nearly every community there 
is a dealer who sells Jim Dandy. He is 
your friend who knows harness. 


The Famous Jim Dandy Collar. 


The collar that gives the most wear for your dollar 
and the greatest comfort for your horse. The heavy 
web rim and throat is stuffed with long rye straw 
which strengthens the collar tremendously and holds 
it in shape. Imterlined with heavy felt which in- 
creases the wear, cushions the shoulder and serves as 
a sweat pad to absorb the sweat through the ticking 
face. Ask your dealer abeut the Jim Dandy S$ 25 
collar. No. 7 shown at the left sells at 372 





Beautiful Calendar 


BREE! Just send us the name and address of your 
harness dealer and we will be glad to mail you the 
beautiful Jim Dandy Calendar for 1930. 


Scheffer & Rossum Co. 


259-265 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 




















